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“The Salvation of Our Trees” 
Educational Lecture by John Davey 
The “Father of Tree Surgery” 


John Davey, the world’s greatest tree expert, who gave to mankind 
the wonderful profession of tree surgery, is rounding out his useful 
life by the delivery of an illustrated lecture, “The Salvation of Our 
Trees,” that arouses each community in which it is heard to the needs 
of its trees. Knowledge of trees, founded on abiding love for them, 
cnables Mr. Davey to speak with convincing force. 

This lecture, using over 150| Mr. Davey describes with pow- 
beautiful lantern slides, illustrates | erful effect the wonders of tree 
real trees, portraying every phase | life, from an entirely new stand- 
of tree life—perfect and imperfect | point. His words are the expres- 
trees; sick and wounded trees; | sion of a life experience, and ap- 
neglected and “butchered” trees; | peal to the best emotions of his 
improperly treated trees, and trees | hearers — for a deeper apprecia- 


that have been saved by the sci- | tion of the significance of trees 
ence of tree surgery, properly | and a tenderer regard for their 
applied. welfare. 


“The Salvation of Our:Trees” is practical, yet entertaining; ia- 
structive, yet filled with human interest; original, and little less than 
astounding in many of its revelations. The president of the American 
Civic Association said of this lecture, “I wish ten thousand commu- 
nities might hear it; that would mean the 





John Davey. The “ Father 


od Gene Barnees ” salvation of a million trees.” 


Fall and Winter engagements for Mr. Davey 
























are rapidly being completed. Special rates will be 
made to Park Commissions, Civic Improvement 
Societies, Boards of Trade, Schools and Colleges, 
Women's Clubs and Chautauquas. Those inter- 
ested should write promptly for open dates, book- 
lets and full information. 

THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY 
(Operating Davey’s School of Practical Forestry) 
Desk 13, KENT, OHIO 
“The The latest book of John Davey. 

Practical from cover to cover. 213 
Tree beautiful photographic illustrations. 
Doctor’ It tells how; is good to read and 

better to study. $2.00 postpaid. 
Large and handsome brochure, “Our 
Wounded Friends, the Trees,” free to 
owners of property with trees. 
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Bobbink @.: Atkins 


World’s Choicest Nursery Products 
For Autumn Planting 


ORNAMENTAL DECIDUOUS SHADE AND WEEPING TREES AND FLOWERING SHRUBS~—in every variety. 

EVERGREENS, CONIFERS, AND BOXWOOD—have become a garden necessity. Every lawn, even of highly 
developed beauty, can be made more beautiful by their proper use. We have many acres planted with 
beautiful Evergreens of all the hardiest and choicest kinds. Our Evergreens are well cultivated and can 
be dug with a ball of roots and earth. 

HARDY OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS— in every variety, including a superb collection of Paeonias, for Old- 
fashioned flower gardens and borders. 

HARDY TRAILING VINES AND CLIMBERS IN POTS AND FIELD GROWN—for every place and purpose; 
ean be planted at any time. Price list mailed on application. 

BULBS—We import many tons of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other kinds from Holland; also quan- 
tities of Japanese, French, and English Bulbs. If interested, ask for our Autumn Bulb Catalogue. 

POT-GROWN STRAWBERRIES—ready for immediate planting; a large quantity of all the finest and most 
profitable varieties. A special list will be mailed by request. Order at once and avoid disappointment. 

LAWN GRASS SEED—Our Rutherford Park Mixture still remains unequaled. 

OUR NURSERY PRODUCTS will give permanent satisfaction to purchasers, because they possess the stand- 
ard of quality created by the highest grade of cultivation. 

Our ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE No. 50 will tell you about the above and all other products for 
Lawns and Gardens. Write for it. 

A VISIT TO OUR NURSERY will prove of interest and great value to you in making your selections. 


NURSERYMEN AND PLANTERS 
Rutherford, N. J. 




















; POWDER POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury, Mass, 
Harvard University satan pieecnes tn 


THE DIVISION OF FORESTRY 








Offers a two-years’ graduate course 
leading to the degree of Master of 


Forestry. 


The course includes upward of six 
months’ field instruction and practical 
experience in the annual operations on 
the Harvard Forest, Petersham, Mass. 


For further particulars address 





'—Wikws + eeewe , 

RICHARD T. FISHER, Chairman Leading to Biltmore and College Courses in the 
. ° Subject. 

Cambridge, Mass. SUMMER CLASS opens July 7. Also TUTORING in 


mathematics, ete. 
F, B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


THE. 
pamphlet containing an address on that sub- 
alsoan address by Mr. Over- 
“Study in Europe for American For- 
est Students,’’ and a list of reference publications for 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
FORESTRY 


FOREST MENSURATION. By Henry Soion Graves, M.A. 
A complete text book of this important subject and the 
first written for American Foresters. It deals with the 
determination of the volume of log, tree, or stand, and 
with the study of increments and yields. Price, $4.00 


ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY, THE. By B. E. FERNow. 
This volume treats of forests and forestry from the 
standpoint of political economy, and is designed to fur- 
nish a trustworthy basis for formulating public policy. 

Price, $1.50 


FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY, A. By Friurpert Roru. 
An outline of the general principles of forestry, written 
in simple, non-technical language, designed particularly 
for the beginner. Price, $1.10 

PRACTICAL FORESTRY, FOR BEGINNERS IN FOR- 
ESTRY, AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS, AND WOOD- 
LAND OWNERS. By JouN GirrorD. A good general 
deseription of the principles of forestry with enough 
technical information to prepare the beginner. 

Price, $1.40 

HISTORY OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF AMERICA. 
By J. E. DEereBauGH. 


For Sale by CONSERVATION, 1417 G Street N. W., Washingten, D. C. 


| 
| 


The first authoritative work of its | 


kind yet issued, and one which will commend itself alike | 


to the timber owner, lumberman, lumber manufacturer, 
or merehant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bound in half leather. $5.00 per volume 
FOREST PLANTING. By H. NicHoras JarcHow. An il- 
lustrated treatise on methods and means of restoring de- 
nuded woodland. Price, $1.50 


FORESTRY. (Schwappach.) translation of 
“*Forstwissenschaft.’’ Price, 70c 
HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS, AND LIVE 
FENCES. By E. P.,Poweiu. A treatise on the plant- 
ing, growth and management of hedges with informa- 
tion concerning windbreaks and shelters. Price, 70c 


NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY. By 
ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, expository in its char- 
acter, is written in a style intended for the general 
reader, to whom it should convey a good idea of our 
forests forestry. Price, $2.00 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY. By ANDREW S. FULLER. A 
treatise on the propagation, planting and cultivation, 
with descriptions and the botanical and popular names 
of all the indigenous trees of the United States, and 
notes on a large number of the most valuable exotic 
species. Price, $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY. By Samus. B. 
GREEN. Prepared especially for students in elementary 
forestry and for the general reader who wishes to se- 
cure a general idea of forestry in North America. 

Price, $1.50 
By 


SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS. 
ALFRED GavuT. Illustrated from photographs by FRANK 
Sutrcuirre®. This is a new volume in the English Country 
Life Library. Advice regarding selection and manage- 
ment to get satisfactory effects under adverse influence 
of closeness to seashore. Price, $1.75 


FOREST MANAGEMENT. By C. A. ScHENCK. Describes 
methods here and abroad to bring the most profit from 


An English 





all investments made in woodlands. Price, $1.25 
FOREST MENSURATION. By C. A. ScHENOK. Treats | 
conditions in U. 8S. from mathematical and practical | 
standpoint. Price, $1.25 


FOREST UTILIZATION. By C. A. SonEnckK. First treatise 
on this in U. S. Covers logging, lumbering, sawmilling, 
cooperage, paper-making, and description of all -industries 
obtaining raw material from American forests. 

Price, $1.25 

BILTMORE LECTURES ON SYLVICULTURE. By C. A. 
ScHENCK. Written from author’s long experience as for- 
ester of the Biltmore estate, where sylviculture has been 
practiced on a larger scale for a longer time than any- 
where else in U. S., and where results become more ap- 
parent from year to year. Price, $2.50 

FOREST FINANCE. By ©. A. ScHENCK. Treats of the 
financial side of forestry, dealing with the scientific and 
practical development of forest finance, viewing forestry 
as an investment. Price, $1.25 














PROFESSION OF FORESTRY, By Girrorp PIN- 
cHoT. A 
ject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot; 
ton W. Price, on 


students. Price, 25¢ 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A. C. Forsms. An 
authoritative volume on English forest methods from the 
pen of a well known forester, that should prove of in- 
terest to Americans. Price, $3.50 


FORSTWISSENSCHAFT. (Schwappach.) Price, 60c 


MANUAL OF FORESTRY. (Schlich.) Five volumes, com- 
plete, or separately, as follows. (price, complete, $18.80); 
EM- 


Vol. I. “FORESTRY POLICY IN THE BRITISH 
PIRE.”’ ce, $2.40 
Vol. II. “SYLVICULTURE.”’ Price, $3.20 
Vol. III. “FOREST MANAGEMENT.” Price, $3.60 
Vol. 1V. “FOREST PROTECTION.”’ Price, $4.80 
Vol. V. “FOREST UTILIZATION.”’ Price, $4.80 


This is perhaps the most authoritative work that has 
been issued on the technical side of forestry, translated 
from the German. 


WOOD. By G. S. Bovuremre. An important new book for 
arboriculturists and forestry students. A manual of the 
natural history and industrial applications of the timbers 
of commerce. Cloth. 82 Illustrations. Price, 4 


FAMILIAR TREES. By Prof. G. 8. BoutazR. Written 
by an eminent botanical authority, yet couched in lan- 
guage easily understood. The coloured plates are the 
work of celebrated artists, and are truthful and trust- 
worthy in every respect. A special feature is the series 
of photo-micrographic illustrations of sections of woods. 
Three volumes. rice, per volume, $1.50 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTI- 
FICATION OF SPECIES 


MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA 
(exclusive of Mexico). By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT. 
A volume that presents in convenient form and with ex- 
cellent illustrations, authoritative information concerning 
the trees of North America. It is written in a manner 
that enables the reader to readily find to what family or 
species any particular tree belongs. Price, $6.00 


AMERICAN WOODS. By Romezrn B. Hoeven. A new de- 
parture in the publication of an authoritative work illus- 
trated with aetual wood sections of the various species 
described. Three are given of each, viz.: radial, trans- 
verse, and tangential. Issued in ten parts, per part 

Price, $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. 8. 
AND CANADA, EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By Romeyrn B. HovueH. Pictorial description *see1) jo 
Two pages to each species; photo-engravings of trunk, 
leaves, flowers or fruit, section of wood, and map of dis- 
tribution, with botanical description, and brief otber in- 
formation. 

Price, in buckram, $8.00; in half morocco, $10.00 


FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. CHapMaNn. This 
is an excellent key to the flora of the South, complete 
and accurate in its scope. rice, $4.00 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES. By J. 
Horace McFaRLanp. A handsome volume, copiously {I- 
lustrated, and with facts accurately presented in an en- 
tertaining way. Price, $1.75 


HOW PLANTS GROW. By Asa Gray. An understanding 
of the way in whieh a tree grows is of prime importance 
to the forester, and the matter here presented is accurate 
and authoritative. Price, $1.00 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD; THEIR CHARAOVER- 
ICTIC PROPERTIES. By CHarRLEs Henry SNow. No 
attempt is made to give exhaustive descriptions of 
species, but the author presents a mass of information 
designed for the use and instruction of woodworkers, etc., 
in a popular style. A host of concise information is 
brought under each head, and the work is a valuable 
one. Price, $3.50 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVATION 
af 





1417 G Street N. W, Washington, D. C. 





Important Books on Forestry and Irrigation for sale by CONSERI 
1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY 
flora of the northeastern states, 
tive publication of its nature, 

Price, Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 
Tourist’s Edition, flexible leather, $3.00 


By Asa Gray. A key to the 
and the most authorita- 
Seen.: fl ion. 


TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. By L. L. Dame and ITENRY 
Brooks. This boek is a small volume whieh can be 
easily put in the pocket and carried in the woods, and at 
the same time is the best guide to the identification of 
our New England trees of any of the smaller books yet 
published. Price, $1.50 


TREES AND SHRUBS. By C. S. Sargent. The most 
thorough and authoritative publication yet issued, and a 
standard work. The matter is issued in parts, of which 
there are three already published. Price, per part, $5.00 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINES OF THE NORTHEAST- 
ERN UNITED STATES. By H. E. ParkuurstT. In 
this book the author describes the trees, shrubs, and 
vines of the northeastern United States in a popular way, 
the book being designed especially for persons who have 
never studied botany. To these it will appeal as a val- 
uable guide to a familiarity with the salient character- 
istics of trees, shrubs, and vines. Price, $1.50 


TREES. A handbook of forest botany for the woodlands 
and the laboratory. By MaRsHALL Warp. Vol. I, 
Buds and twigs. ol. II, Leaves. Vol. III, Flowers 
and inflorescences. ree volumes to be added, on 
Fruits and seeds, Seedlings, Habit and conformation of 
the tree as a whole. é, per volume, $1.50 


PARTICULAR SPECIES AND LOCALITIES 


MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA, THE. By JoHN Murr. 
No other person is so well fitted to write of the moun- 
tains of California as John Muir, and the -volume pre- 
sented here describes not only the mountains themselves, 
but the trees that clothe them and the wild life which 
they harbor. Price, $1.85 


| TREES AND SHRUBS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


"ATION 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS. By JoHN Muir. If you want 
te learn about the glaciers, mountain peaks, canyons, 
and great waterfalls of the West; of the habits of anit- 
mals from the squirrel to the moose; plant Hfe from the 
big trees to the wild flowers—in fact be brought face 
to face with nature’s works, this is the — 

$1.85 


rice, 
EMERSON. 
Two volumes. Plain cloth edition has 148 plates. The 
colored edition has 36 of these in colors. 


Price, plain, $12.00 Price, colored, $18.00 


| THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN ACTION. By 


G. P. MarsH. A Revision of Man and Nature. De- 
scribes changes in the face of the earth caused by man, 
including desolation of various countries, once thickly 
inhabited, by removal of forests. Shows importance of 
maintaining natural balance of forces. Price, $3.50 


| THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOREST. A Silvical 


Study. By G. FReperick Scuwarz. This is a study 
of the life history of this important forest tree. In- 
tended primarily for foresters and forest students; also 
for owners and managers of pine timber lands. Deals 
with the preference or dislike of the species for par- 
tieular conditions of soil, climate, and environment. 
Illustrations and six tables. Price, $1.25 


| THE SPROUT FORESTS OF THE HOUSATONIC VAL- 


Illus- 
85c 


F. ScHWakRz. 


LEY TO CONNECTICUT. By G. 
Price, 


trated study of forests repeatedly cut over. 


IMPORT ATIONS 


| BEAUTIFUL RARE TREES AND PLANTS. By the 


| FORESTS OF UPPER 


EaRL oF ANNESLEY. A description of some of the rarer 
English trees, shrubs, and vines, er copiously. 

Price, $12.00 

INDIA AND THEIR INHABI- 

TANTS. By THomMas W. Wesper. This volume is an 

account of the author’s life in India during the perlod 

shortly after 1857. It contains a vivid description of the 

country, its people, customs, etc., with some description 

of its forests and timber wealth. Price, $5.00 


BOOKS ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING AND CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 


IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By F. H. 
NEWELL. The most authoritative and complete work on 
the subject which has yet been published, by the head 
of the Government’s irrigation work. Price, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FARMING. By L. M. Witcox. A newly 
revised edition of one of the standard works on irriga- 
tion. The principal chapters treat very fully of irriga- 
tion, its application, ete., and the volume is profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FOR FARM, GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 
By Henry Stewart. This work is offered to those Amer- 
fean farmers and other cultivators of the soil who, from 
painful experience, can readily appreciate the losses 
which result from the scarcity of water at critical 
periods. Price, $1.00 


IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE. By F. H. Kina. While 
most of the existing beoks on these subjects have been 
written from engineering or legal standpoints, this one 
presents in a broad, yet specific way the fundamental 
principles which underlie the methods of culture by irri- 
gation and drainage. Price, $1.50 


IRRIGATION INSTITUTIONS. By Etwoop Mgap. A 
discussion of tue economic and legal questions created by 
the growth of irrigated agriculture in the West, by the 
Chief of Irrigation and Drainage Investigations of the 
Department of Agriculture. Price, $1.25 


LAND DRAINAGE. By Manity Miues. A handbook for 
farmers on the principles and practise of draining, giv- 
ing the results of his extended experience in laying tile 
drains. Price, $1.00 


LAND OF LITTLE RAIN, THE. By Mrs. Marky AUSTIN. 
A nature book of the highest type. The volume is made 
up of a series of sketches of the human, animal, 4nd 
plant life found in the region of the Mohave desert, 
Death Valley, and the Sierras, much of which the aver- 
age person is likely to consider almost devold of living 
things. Price, $2.00 





| 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS. By Epwarp 
WeEGMANN. This volume includes an authoritative discus- 
sion of the constructive work involved and the principal 
forms of construction. Masonry, rock-fill, and timber 
dams are discussed extensively. Price, $6.00 


IMPROVEMENT OF RIVERS. By B. F. Tuomas and 
D. A. Watt. This volume is a treatise on the methods 
employed for improving streams for open navigation and 
for navigation by means of locks and dams. 

Price, $6.50 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING. 
This is the fourth edition of Mr. Wilson's popular work, 
and the revision and enlargement which it has under- 
gone, places it at the forefront of text books on the sub- 
ject for American students. Price, $4.00 


ENGINEERING FOR LAND DRAINAGE. By C. G. E1- 
Liott. A manual for laying out and constructing drains 
for the improvement of agricultural lands. Price, $.150 


RESERVOIRS FOR IRRIGATION, WATERPOWER, AND 
DOMESTIC WATER-SUPPLY. Ry Jamus Dix ScHUYLER. 
An account of various types of dams and the methods 
and plans of their construction, together with a discus- 
sion of the available water-supply for irrigation in va- 
rious sections of arid America, distribution, application. 
and use of water; the rainfall, runoff, and evaporation 
from reservoirs, and effect of slit, etc. Price, $5.00 


By HERBERT M. WILSON. 


WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERING. By A. [RescoTtT 
FoLwe.Lu. A treatise on the designing, construction and 


maintenance of water-supply systems, both city and frri- 
gation. Price, $4.00 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVAT. JON 
1417 G Street N. W-, Washington, 2. C. 
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For Sale by CONSERVATION, 1417 G Street N. W., Washington, fC, 


WATER POWER. By JosnrH P. FRIZELL. 
of the development and application of the energy of 
flowing water. Price, $5.00 


CONCRETE, PLAIN AND REINFORCED. By FREDERICK 
W. TayLor ané Sanrorp E. THompson. Designed for 
practicing engineers and contractors; text and reference 
book for students. Discusses materials, processes, and 
applications of concrete in construction and_ specifica- 
tions. Price, $5.00 


HYDRAULICS. By MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. Purpose of 
book is to keep abreast of modern progress, and present 
subject with conciseness and clearness. Gives general 
principles and discusses flow of water through various 
kinds of openings and channels. Historical notes and 
references. Price, $5.00 


An outline 


FOUNDATIONS. By W. 


| 





M. Patron. A practical treatise 
explaining fully the principles involved. Numerous de- 
scriptions of important modern structures are given in 
sufficient detail. Includes articles on use of concrete in 
foundations. Price, $5.00 

MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. By Ira O. Baker. Con- 
tains results of a great number of experiments, and a 


large amount of practical data on cost of masonry, pile 


driving, foundations, culverts, ete., and 97 tables to 
facilitate escimating. Price, $5.00 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. By ALBERT W. BUEL and 


Hitt. A treatise for desigaing and con- 
governed by American practice and 
discussions omitted, and_ re- 
working formulas, examples of 

and records of practice. 
Price, $5.00 


CHARLES 8S. 
structing engineers, 
conditions. Theoretical 
placed by practical 
representative structures, 


BOOKS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 


UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE BY DISTILLATION. By Water B. Harper. An important treatise on a sub- 


ject regarding which the interest is great and the information scarce. 
conduct of wood distilling enterprises on a business basis. 


| THE mers “* 


HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION. By SaMUEL 


M. Rowe. Intended as a complete practical guide for 
the operator of a preservation plant, with hints on 
construction thereof. Price, $4.00 


IN FOREST LAND. By DovuGtas MaLLocH. The humor, 
sentiment, and philosophy of the lumber business inter- 
preted by the ‘‘Lumberman Poet.’’ A kind of touch 
with the great outdoors that few books contain. Illus- 
trated in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, $1.25 


THE GARDEN 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By many Experts. 
In text, practical; in subject and quality of illustrations, 
beautiful. Price, $1.20 

FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By G. A. 
WooLson. The growing of hardy ferns, both in the 
garden and indoors. Price, $1.20 

LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. By Leonarp Bak- 
RON. For the first time the subject of lawn seed mix- 
tures is set forth and explained. 32 photographs. 


Price, $1.20 
HOW "0 MAKE SCHOOL GARDENS. By H. D. Hem- 
ENWAY. 


This suggestive little book is a practical man- 
ual of school gardening for both teacher and pupil, and 


supplies the first adequate work of the sort in this 
country. There are to-day a hundred thousand school 
gardens in Europe, and the progress of the _ recent 
movement in America has been most rapid. This vol- 


ume is based on actual experience (the author is an 
authority and director of the Hartford School of Hor- 
ticulture). Illustrations, 10. Price, $1.10 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN. By. 8S. W. 
FLETCHER. An eminently practical work on the sub- 
ject of fruits for the home. With 182 photographic 
illustrations by the author. Price, $2.25 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN. A charming and 
a practical book by experts on every branch of the 
subject. More than 200 beautiful photographs. 


Price, $1.75 

HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE GARDEN. By EbITH 

L. FULLERTON. The only adequate book on the home 
vegetable garden. 


250 photographs by H. B. Fullerton. 


Price, $2.20 
ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING. By THomas 
H. Mawson. Third edition of this standard; out of 


and now reissued in revised form. 
Over 100 plans and details of gardens. Methods em- 
ployed by successful designers carefully analyzed. 
Characteristic sites in typical districts described and 
pictured. Price, $15.00 


THE HOME AND FARM 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. By CHarLes Epw. Hoopgr A 
Practicul manual of house building, absolutely invalua- 
ble to every one with a country place. It covers every 
branch of the subject in detail and treats of the garden 


print for a year, 


and its furnishings in connection with the dwelling. 
880 photographs and plans. Price, $3.30 
THREE ACRES AND LIBERTY. By Botton Hau. De- 


scription of what can be accomplished on a small place 
in the way of gardening, home-making, and addition 
to financial resources. Were it not for the unimpeach- 
able authorities quoted, its statements as to the pos- 
sibilities of the ‘‘Little Lands’’ for a living would 
seem fanciful. Price, » $4.1 85 











Is intended to aid in the establishment and 
Price, $3.00 


A COUNTRY HOME. By J. P. Mow- 
). This delightful story showed its 
universal Be ‘when published serially, and the vol- 
ume amply carries out the intention of the author. 
Besides its practical interest for the thousands of city 
dwellers who have dreamed of having a country home, 
the story is one of such reality, humor, and interest 
as to ensure it the widest circulation in book form. 
Elaborately decorated. $1.65 


BRAY (‘‘J. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF FARMING. By CHaRLEs L. 
GoopRicH. No one interested in farming, old or young, 
ean fail to appreciate this book, for it really gives 
the fundamental knowledge of how to conduct a farm 
with the least expense and the largest return. There 
are full pages of helpful illustrations. The price 
is extremely low for a work of such value. 63 pages 
of photographs. Price, $1.10 


NATURE BOOKS 


AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES. By Davip Stars 
JorpDAN and B. W. EverMaNnn. Fills a long-felt need 
in popular scientific works, being a full account of the 
life-histories and methods of capture of North Amert- 
can food and game fishes. The only book in existence 
which will enable the amateur readily to identify spe- 
cies new to him. With 10 lithographed color plates, 
100 photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 
text cuts. rice, $4.40 


NATURE BIOGRAPHIES. By CLareNcE M. WEED. This 
volume is a sort of personal acquaintance with the 
lives of the more common butterflies, moths, grasshop- 
pers, flies, and so on, the sort of fascinating details of 
these insect existences which make the reader want to 
go out and study these every-day marvels for himself. 
150 photographie illustrations. Price, $1.50 


THE BROOK BOOK. By Mary Rocsrs MILLER. A brook 
is one of the most living and companionable features of 
the landscape, and few people, even the most ardent 
nature lovers, realize what an endlessly interesting study 
its changes and its throbbing life afford. It is a fas- 
cinating subject which the author (well known as a 
teacher, lecturer, and writer connected with the Nature 
Study Bureau at Cornell) handles with much ability. 


16 photographs. Price, $1.50 
OUTDOORS. A Book of the Woods, Fields, and Marsh- 
lands. By ERNest MoGarrey. Papers on out of doors, 


showing a love of nature and keenness of observation 
and power and beauty of description rarely surpassed. 
rice, $1.25 


NATURE AND THE CAMERA. By A. Rapctyrre Dva- 
MoRB. Mr. Dugmore is an expert In the new movement 
of photographing live birds, animals, fish, flowers, etc. 
His works brought him so many requests for infor- 
mation, that he has set down here a full and detailed 
account of his methods. From the choice of a camera to 
questions of lighting, and to the problem of ‘‘snapping’’ 
shy birds and animals in their native haunts, every step 
is explained so simply as to be easily comprehended, 
even by the beginner. 353 photographic Illustrations. 

Price, $1.50 
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| SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY 








In the heart of the Reserve Region 


Biltmore Forest 
Colorado ae 


School of Forestry 


Four years’ course in Theoretical and 


Biltmore, N. C. 


Applied Forestry leading to Degree Theoretical and practical instruc- 
of Forest Engineer tion in all branches of applied for- 
estry. 
Winter Term at Colorado College, The course comprises eighteen 
Colorado Springs. Summer Term months; viz: twelve consecutive 
str » - = - 
at Manitou Park, the School Re- months of lectures and field work and 


serve, 13,000 acres of pine and spruce 


timberland on the borders of the six months of practical prenticeship. 





Pike National Forest Workizg fields in the Southern 
— Appalachians, in the Lake States and 
Tuition Sixty Dollars a Year in central Germany. 
For further particulars apply to Catalogue upon application. 


Professor WALTER J, MORRILL 


Colorado Springs, Colo. Dr. C. A. SCHENCK, Director 




















YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


The course of study in the YALE FOREST 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. Graduates 
of collegiate institutions of high standing are admitted 
as candidates for the degree of Master of Forestry. 
The Summer School of Forestry is conducted at 
MILFORD, PIKE COUNTY, PENNA. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


HENRY S. GRAVES, Director 


New Haven Connecticut 
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Lumber Prices 


and Your Timber Lands 





Are you getting the utmost profits from your timber-lands ? 
For the last 10 years lumber prices have been gradually rising. 


Haphazard 


cutting with no thought of the future needs, has devastated the country’s wide 
forests. The end is in sight. And every acre of timber-land you own is yearly 


increasing in value. 


But are you getting the benefit of that increase? 


Let Our Experts Help You 

If. you cut all the timber now, you lose the 
future profits. Yet the only way to insure the 
future profits is to give the growing forest the 
best of scientific care. For timber, like any 
other crop, needs care of the right sort. 

And that is what we offer—the service of 
expert, practical foresters—graduates of the 
country’s foremost schools—in caring for your 
forests. 

Let us develop your timber-lands for you. 
Let us send one of our expert foresters to 
inspect your lands. On his report to us, we 
will outline the way to develop the forest to 
the best advantage. 


What We Do for You 


We will prepare a working-plan for you to 
follow. We will tell your what to cut, so that 
the other trees may develop more perfectly; 
what to leave—its value; how to safeguard 
the forest against fire; how to develop it, and 
what its future value will be. 

See what service such as we offer means 
to you. 

In Switzerland, forests not half so rich in 
possibilities as our American timber-lands have 
paid profits yearly of $3 per acre. In France, 
the average yearly net returns per acre are $5. 


In Germany, carefully cultivated forests yield 
the owners from $5 to $7 an acre yearly. 


We Act as Your Agents 


Yet we do more than that. If you wish, we 
will take entire charge of the development of 
your timber-lands—superintending the cutting, 
selling the timber to lumbermen, etc. 

And here we can be of the utmost service 
to you. For we know the markets perfectly. 
We can get you the best prices—see that the 
lumbermen live up to your contracts—and in- 
sure your getting all the timber is worth. And 
usually the marketable lumber we cut in im- 
proving the forest will more than pay for our 
services—pay you profits besides. 

Write Us To-day 

Each tract of timber-land offers a problem 
that must be solved in its own way. There- 
fore, we can tell you little of the actual results 
we can accomplish until we have investigated 
your lands. 

But write us to-day. Ask us to send one 
of our foresters to investigate. The cost is 
slight. Yet it means much to you. 

For your own sake, write us to-day. Ask 
what we can do for you. Ask us to send a 
man. It is simply a business proposition—are 
you getting all you can from your timber- 
lands? Our experts will tell you. 
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The cost of thinning this forest was more than paid for by the marketable products removed 
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The American Forestry Association 


President—C URTIS GUILD, Jr. 


Former Governor of Massachusetts 


The American Torestry Association was organized in 1882, and 
incorporated in January, 1897. It now has over 7,000 members, 
residents of every State in the Union, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries. From its organization it has been the tireless friend of the 
forests. 

The object of the Association is to promote the preservation, by 
wise use, and the extension of the forests of the United States; its 
means are agitation and education; it seeks to encourage the appli- 
cation of forestry by private owners to forest holdings, large or 
small; and it favors, especially, the establishment and multiplication 
of National and State forests, to be administered in the highest in- 
terests of all. 

The Association seeks as members all who sympathize with its 
cbject and methods, and who believe that our natural resources con- 
stitute a common heritage, to be used without abusing and adminis- 
tered for the common good. Seeking to conserve our supplies of 
wood and water, the Association appeals especially to wood- 
producers and users, including owners of wood lands, lumbermen, 
foresters, railroad men, and engineers ; and to those dependent upon 
equable stream flow, as manufacturers, irrigators, employers of 
water power, and those engaged in internal commerce. 

The Association meets annually in Washington. It publishes, 
monthly, CoNsERVATION, the magazine of authority in its special 
field. The list of contributors to this publication includes practi- 
cally all persons prominent in forest work in the United States, 
making it alone worth the cost of Annual Membership in the 
Association. 

The dues, covering a subscription to CONSERVATION, are as fol- 
lows: Annual—For Annual Members, $2; for Sustaining Mem- 
bers, $25; Total, with exemption from all other payments—for Life 
Members, $100; for Patrons, $1,000. Of the above amount, ¢ 
is set aside each year to pay the subscription of each member to 
CONSERVATION. 

Otto LUEBKERT, Secretary, 


The American Forestry Association. 


Membership in the Association coincides with the calendar year 
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Opening of the Seventeenth National Irrigation Congress at Spokane, Wash., August 9, 1909 
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SEVENTEENTH NATIONAL IRRIGATION 
CONGRESS 


I ALL the sessions of the Na- 

tional Irrigation Congress, the 

seventeenth, that, namely, at 
Spokane, Wash., was the most notable. 
The attendance outnumbered that of 
any previous session, and the enter- 
tainment provided for the delegates and 
visitors was in every way worthy of 
the hosts. The Congress maintained 
its interest throughout a period of five 
days, ending on the afternoon of Au- 
gust 13. But the feature of the Con- 
gress was the seriousness and scope of 
the addresses and of the resultant dis- 
cussions. These were national in char- 
acter ; furthermore, they were given an 
international aspect by the presence of 
accredited representatives from four- 
teen foreign countries, most of whom 
read papers or participated in the de- 
bates. 

The cardinal purposes of the Na- 
tional Irrigation Congress, which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, while President of the 
United States, recognized as the most 
influential unofficial body in this coun- 
try, are to save the forests, store the 
floods, reclaim the deserts, and make 


homes on the land for this and future 
generations. The chief object of the 
Spokane sessions, where more than 
2,000 delegates were assembled, was to 
demonstrate to the West the wonderful 
development through reclamation of 
arid and swamp lands, forestry, deep 
waterways, good roads, and home 
building, and to show to the East the 
economic importance to the whole coun- 
try of this work and of the marvelous 
achievements yet to be realized. 

From beginning to end, the Conven- 
tion was a success. Every word ut- 
tered in the propaganda for homes had 
a permanent value, and the speakers 
added substantially to the purpose and 
ideals, not only of the Northwest, yet 
in the making, but of the country as a 
whole. 

Many of the ablest men in the coun- 
try gave their best thoughts to their 
papers with two aims in view: First, 
to aid in unifying the development 
agencies of the Nation, and second, to 
add to the informative literature of 
this national, coordinated enterprise. 
The Congress represented in its ranks 
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On the Border; Forest on Idaho Side, Wheat Field in Washington. This Lend Will Come under Irrigation With the 
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private projects which have already 
placed more than 10,000,000 acres of 
arid lands under the plow, and govern- 
mental plants covering not less than 
3,000,000 acres, in addition to backing 
or supporting undertakings which will 
reclaim 50,000,000 acres of sage-brush 
and other waste lands, and 80,000,000 
acres of swamps and submerged land, 
thus affording homes for from 4o,- 
000,000 to 50,000,000 men, women, and 
children under the most favorable con- 
ditions and addings billions of dollars 
annually to the wealth-production of 
the country. 

The keynote of the Congress is con- 
tained in four letters—home. The up- 
permost thought was that the citizen 
of the greatest value in steadiness and 
stability to community, state and na- 
tion is the one who owns the land from 
which he makes his living; and, by 
the same token, it was clearly brought 
out that no man is so ready to defend 
his country, not only by taking up arms, 
but by his franchise and his contribu- 
tion to public opinion, as the one with 
a permanent stake in it. Thus, the 
gathering reflected the great truth that 
the farmer who owns his land and con- 
serves its resources in an_ intelli- 
gent manner is the real backbone 
of the Nation. As one of the speakers 
expressed it, “One of the things we 
need most is more of him.” 

Another speaker developed _ this 
thought in a paper which attracted 
wide attention because of its simplicity 
and directness: 

“We have come to realize more to- 
day, probably, than ever before that 
the nation which leads the world will 
be a nation of homes. The object of 
this great conservation movement is to 
make our country a permanent and 
prosperous home for ourselves and for 
our children’s children—a task that is 
worth the best thought and effort of 
any and all of us; and to bring this 
about the first thing we need in this 
country is equality of opportunity for 
every citizen. No man should have less 
and none ought to ask for any more.” 

The ultimate result of the stupendous 
work outlined by the Congress will be 


the migration of from 25,000,000 to 
30,000,000 persons from the congested 
centers of population to the agricultural 
districts of the West, and the moving 
of 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 to the other 
reclaimed sections of the country. Here 
their efforts will add from $6,500,- 
000,000 to $7,000,000,000 annually to 
the crop, now aggregating $8,000,- 
000,000, and thus increase its value at 
least eighty per cent. The realization 
of this means a readjustment of pro- 
duction and consumption, and will 
eventually lead to greater individual 
happiness and national prosperity. 

To the men and women gathered to- 
gether from forty states and territories 
and foreign lands the Congress meant 
much. To them the word “irrigation,” 
yet little understood by many east of 
the Missouri River, has come to be a 
general term for all kinds of problems 
connected with the relation of land and 
water in the profitable use of acreage 
for the support and comfort of man- 
kind ; and they discussed not only ques- 
tions of getting water to lands on which 
the rainfall is insufficient to assure 
profitable crops, but also of draining 
the water off lands where the normal 
rainfall is more than enough. 

The Congress also concerned itself 
with forests as regulators of stream- 
flow, preservers of water supply, and 
protectors of the soil from waste and 
loss, and touched upon legislative re- 
adjustments made necessary by the 
growing perception that all property 
rights are not settled when land owner- 
ship is settled—that certainty and se- 
curity in water use may be even more 
important than certainty and security 
in land use. The delegates, too, dis- 
cussed the matter of good roads and 
national highways and other means of 
transportation. 

“Questions of water rights and what 
should be the law governing them are 
really new problems to the English- 
speaking peoples,” said R. Insinger, of 
Spokane, chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors and head of the executive com- 
mittee of the eighteenth Congress, in 
discussing the significance of the meet- 
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ing from a national viewpoint. He 
added : 
“For uncounted generations they 


dwelt in lands where there was rarely 
a question of too little rain on each 
freeman’s own land. Yet, in their over- 
running of the earth, they have come 
to lands where water, instead of land, is 
the prime factor in the equation of 
prosperity and comfort. 

“Taken in its broadest sense, what is 
called the ‘irrigation’ or ‘reclamation’ 
movement is a conscious recognition of 
two or three facts that we tended as 
a people to forget for a time. One is 
that the soil is the greatest source of 
wealth and of human comfort and hap- 
piness. We tended to forget this when, 
in the seventies, we had really com- 
pleted the conquest of our continent, 
and for more than a decade youth fell, 
as never before, into the delusion that 
the farmer’s business was one that 
might be left to the less intelligent. 

“In the present cost of living we are 


feeling the effects of that delusion. Too 
many of the nimblest brains left the 
soil and despised its tasks. With all 
our mechanical and industrial prog- 
ress, we have not correspondingly in- 
creased the fertility of our soil and its 
productiveness. 

“That the acre yield of our wheat 
lands, under plow, on the average, less 
than fifty years, should be less than 
that of European lands under plow for 
a thousand years, is a reflection upon 
our intelligence. 

“We are getting out of this delusion. 
We are seeing what must be done to 
make our national development more 
symmetrical and to remedy a certain 
lopsidedness. We are seeing that the 
farmer's occupation gives the broadest 
scope for the keenest minds.” 

Of this awakening—of this more ac- 
curate and better-balanced perception 
of realities—the great gathering at 
Spokane was one of the striking visible 


signs. 
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THE GUNNISON TUNNEL 


N THE 23d of September the 
state of Colorado celebrated, in 
the presence of the President, 
the opening of the Gunnison Tunnel, 
one of the greatest projects ever under- 
taken by any government in the world. 

In a little valley in western Colorado 
an engineering miracle has been per- 
formed. The Uncompahgre River flows 
through lands whose marvelous fertility 
has been concealed by the sage-brush 
desert. Beyond a formidable mountain 
range, the waters which might deliver 
it flowed between frowning canyon 
walls, but Uncle Sam’s magician, the 
civil engineer, smote the rock, and lo! 
the desert is changing under our very 
eyes to a land flowing with milk and 
honey. 

The story of the construction of Gun- 
nison Tunnel is one of unequaled dar- 
ing and devotion to duty. It is the ful- 
fillment of a long-cherished dream to 
the residents of Colorado, for upon its 
completion depended the reclamation of 
one of the richest valleys in the whole 
West. 

Years ago, when the Ute Indian res- 
ervation was thrown open to white set- 
tlement, thousands of homeseekers 
rushed in and took up farms, for the 
fame of the wonderful yields, even un- 
der the imperfect farming methods of 
the Indians, had gone abroad. It was 
only a short time, however, before they 
discovered that the Uncompahgre River 
did not carry water sufficient to irri- 
gate more than a small portion of the 
lands. The only hope of relief lay in 
the Gunnison River, flowing uselessly in 
a canyon more than 2,000 feet below 
the surface of the earth. A wall of 
rock six miles thick intervened, and en- 
gineers who viewed it shook their heads 
and departed for more promising fields. 

But among the farmers who had se- 
cured one of the first water-rights and 
whose land was yielding bountiful 


crops, there was a man who still had 
faith in the feasibility of the under- 
taking. So well did farming pay him 
that he finally found time to represent 
his district in the state legislature, and 
there he so imbued his colleagues with 
his spirit of optimism that they voted 
$25,000 toward building a_ tunnel 
through the mountains. This sum, how- 
ever, was not sufficient for even the 
preliminary work, and when the Rec- 
lamation Act became a law the resi- 
dents petitioned the Government to 
come out and help them. 

So one day there came to the resi- 
dent engineer of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice at Denver an order which read: 
“Advise me if it is feasible to construct 
a tunnel under Vernal Mesa to carry 
the waters of Gunnison River to Un- 
compahgre Valley.” The order was 
signed by the chief engineer. 

No man had ever lived to pass through 
the Black Canyon of the Gunnison, but 
without hesitation the engineer, A. L. 
Fellows, and assistant engineer, W. W. 
Torrence, prepared to make a recon- 
naissance. Straight down 2,500 feet 
over the jagged rock walls to where the 
river raced between the perpendicular 
cliffs they were lowered, carrying only 
a rubber mattress, a few surveying in- 
struments, and a scant food supply. 
The story of the twelve days those men 
spent down in that inferno, whirling 
through rapids, clinging to slippery 
rocks, and making notes, shivering, 
drenched, and hungry, found no place 
in the report which came back to Wash- 
ington; and when, at the end of the 
twelfth day, they emerged at the mouth 
of Devil’s Slide, exhausted and nearly 
naked, but with their surveying notes 
safely encased in water-tight oilskin 
sacks, the first thing they did was to 
wire to the chief engineer: “The Gun- 
nison Tunnel is feasible.” 
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Uncompahgre Project, Colo. South Canal Division, Sixteen Series of Drops 


Almost the next communication from 
Washington contained the order to pro- 
ceed to dig. This was early in 1905, 
and they dug to such purpose that on 
July 6, 1909, the last round of shots 
was fired and the men who had been 
burrowing under the mountain ot rock 
from either end shook hands through 
the opening. But between those two 
dates all sorts of discouraging delays 
occasioned by unforeseen ob- 

Poisonous gases, hot and cold 


were 

stacles. 
water, and cave-ins were encountered ; 
but always the work was taken up again 
promptly and pushed forward. — Fol- 
lowing blasts on various occasions mil- 
lions of gallons of water rushed in upon 
the workmen, who had to fight for their 
lives. At one point more than a mile 
from the west portal the bed of an old 
ocean was exposed. Deeply embedded 
in the rock were millions of sea shells 
of various sizes. The excavation here 
was easy, but the shells rendered the 
material exceedingly treacherous, and 
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every foot of the way had to be tim 
bered to protect the workmen from 
falling masses of rock. 

In May, 1905, the bed of an old 
creek caused a cave-in which shut off a 
number of workmen from their com 
panions and buried several others. The 
men who were on the outside immedi 
ately began sinking a shaft to rescue 
the imprisoned men. Down in the dark 
ness of that living tomb the men who 
were uninjured threw up dikes to keep 
the rising tide of water from reaching 
their comrades who were pinned down, 
and many a tale is told of the brave 
stories they invented to keep heart in 
the injured men, although they them 
selves were almost hopeless. It was 
forty-eight hours before they were 
taken, exhausted, to the surface. 

To the engineering world this tunnel 
is of interest as being the longest un 
derground waterway in the world. It 
is six miles in length, has a finished 


cross-section of ten and one-half by 























Apple Orchard in Uncompahgre Valley 


eleven and one-half feet, and will carry 
a stream of 1,300 cubic feet of water 
a second. The headings met with so 
slight a variation that it took careful 
measurements to determine it. The tun- 
nel is being rapidly lined with cement. 
It will connect at the west portal with 
a large ditch twelve miles long, having 
a carrying capacity greater than the 
Irie. This canal winds through the 
adobe hills, and is taken over a series 
of drops to the level of the distribu- 
tion system in the Uncompahgre Valley. 

To the. average Easterner this story 
may not even bring a thrill of pride, but 
to the western man, or to the man who 
is seeking a home, and who has read 
of the marvels irrigation has wrought 
in the arid, regions, the building of the 
Gunnison Tunnel means much. It 
means, among other things, that 150,009 
acres of desolation will be turned into 
a garden spot, and that homes of com- 
fort and plenty will be made for thou- 
sands of American citizens. 

The old irrigation systems of the val- 
ley have been taken over by the Gov- 
ernment, enlarged and extended. All 


of the public land has been filed upon 
except about 15,000 acres, which are 
not yet open to settlement. This land 
lies in small tracts on the outskirts of 
the irrigable area, and as the ditches 
are extended to cover it, it will be 
opened to entry. 

The most valuable cr the Un- 
compahgre Valley is fruit, the climate 
and soil possessing just the qualities 
which give fruit of all kinds superb 
color and the richest flavor, and which 
produce enormous yields year after 
year. One acre of pears, apples, or 
peaches will increase a man’s bank roll 
by four figures, and there has never 
been a time when the supply of fruit 
has approached the demand. 

Many settlers, however, prefer to 
engage in general farming, and alfalfa, 
grasses, vegetables of all kinds, vine 
crops, peas, beans, tomatoes, squash. 
and, in fact, practically every crop of 
the temperate zone, can be produced 
in the Uncompahgre Valley of a quality 
and in abundance surpassing the highest 
expectation of farmers from anywhere 
but the irrigated country. 


yp in 
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The near-by mining regions furnish 
an excellent market for everything that 
can be grown in the valley, but so great 
is the demand for fruit produced here 
that frequently Chicago buyers take the 
entire supply, making it impossible to 
get Uncompahgre fruit in Denver or 
other local cities. 

This valley offers a golden oppor- 
tunity to the man who desires to make 
his home on the soil. To be sure, but 
little Government land remains subject 
to homestead entry, but many of the 
early settlers took up farms containing 
more land than they can obtain water 
for under the Reclamation Act. These 
excess lands can be purchased at prices 
ranging from $25 to $100 per acre. 

The valley contains 20,000 people, 
and has three good towns, Delta, Mont- 
rose, and Olathe. There is room for 
many enterprises, including a_ sugar- 
beet factory, flour mills, alfalfa-meal 
mills, brick factories, cold-storage 
plants, fruit-box factories, canning fac- 


CONSERVATION 


tories, evaporators, etc. Professional 
and business men will find good open- 
ings here, also. It is an ideal spot for 
the sportsman, as bear, elk, deer, and 
grouse are plentiful in the foothills and 
surrounding mountains, and the moun- 
tain lakes and streams afford excellent 
fishing. 

In the elaborate preparations which 
are being made for the celebration the 
citizens of Colorado will proudly dis- 
play the products of mountain and val- 
ley. There will be parades, speeches, 
much handshaking and cheering, and 
everybody will be happy; but some- 
where in the throng, in dignified si- 
lence, Chipeta, the favorite squaw of 
old Chief Ouray, will walk alone, a 
vivid reminder of what has been ac- 
complished in one generation, the turn- 
ing of the hunting-ground of a nomad 
tribe to a highly developed region where 
flourishes the highest type of modern 
civilization. 





Henniger Flats Nursery. San Gabriel Forest Reserve 




















Grand Canyon of the Gunnison from Above, Looking Down Toward the Head of the Tunnel 


Destruction of the Northern Forests, and Its 
Effect on the Future of the Central States 


By ALEXANDRE ERIXON 


section of the Central States east of 

the Dakotas is the main source of 
the Mississippi and St. Lawrence 
rivers. It is also known that this sec- 
tion was originally covered by forests. 
With reference to similar co-relation, a 
writer on the subject says: “It is a 
mistake to suppose that the water is 


ik IS well known that the northern 


the cause of the groves being there. On 
the contrary, the groves are the cause 
of the water being there.” 

“In general the central parts of con- 
tinents are likely to receive much less 
rainfall than their peripheral portions,” 
says Shaler. The conditions, therefore, 
of the Central States are such, that the 
retention of existing moisture is essen- 
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Virgin Forest of Oak and Hemlock in Western Maryland 
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tial to productiveness and life. This 
becomes fully plain when we consider 
the natural laws of the distribution of 
humidity, which place the coasts under 
direct control of the sea, while the inte- 
rior is dependent on local conditions. 
An illustration may be had in the water 
discharged by the Mississippi River, 
which amounts to about one-fifth of the 
annual rainfall of its basin. It is evi- 
dent, then, that only one-fifth is re- 
ceived each year from the sea, while 
the other four-fifths are retained in 
their cycle of activity as local moisture. 

“It is not fanciful,” says Shaler, ‘to 
say that the greatest misfortune which 
in a large way man has to meet in his 
agriculture arises from this peculiar 
stress which grain crops put on the 
soil. If these grains grew upon peren- 
nial plants, in the manner of our large 
fruits, the problem of,man’s relation to 
the soil would be much simpler than it 
is at present. He might then manage 
to till the earth without bringing upon 
it the inevitable destruction which he 
now inflicts. As it is, he should recog- 
nize that his needs imperil this ancient 
and precious element of the earth's 
structure, and he should endeavor in 
every possible way to minimize the 
damage which he brings about. * * * 
Where, as is often the case with farms 
in hilly countries, all the fields are 
steeply inclined, it is an excellent pre- 
caution to leave the upper part of the 
slope with a forest covering. In this con- 
dition not only is the excessive flow of 
surface water diminished, but the moist- 
ure which creeps down the slope from 
the wooded area tends to keep the lower- 
lving fields in a better state for tillage, 
and promotes the decay of the under- 
lving rocks, and thus adds to the body 
and richness of the earth.” 

It is needless to ask whether or not 
the people of America have conformed 
their actions to this principle so essen- 
tial to the future welfare of the land. 
And the result which ignorance or dis- 
regard has brought about is made 
known by the same author in his Out- 
lines of the Earth’s History. “Within 
the limits of the United States the deg- 
radation of the soil, owing to the pecu- 


liar conditions of the country, is in 
many districts going forward with a 
startling rapidity. It has been a habit 
of our people—a habit favored by the 
wide extent of fertile and_ easily 
acquired frontier ground—recklessly to 
till their farms until the fields were ex- 
hausted, and then to abandon them for 
new ground. By shallow plowing on 
steep hillsides, by the neglect in the 
beginning of those gulches which form 
in such places, it is easy in a hill coun- 
try of the eastern United States to have 
soil washed away within twenty years 
after the protecting forests have been 
destroyed. The writer has estimated 
that in the states south of the Ohio and 
James rivers more than 8,000 square 
miles of originally fertile ground have 
by neglect been brought into a condi- 
tion where it will no longer bear crops 
of any kind, and over 1,500 miles of the 
area have been so worn down to the 
subsoil or the bedrock that it may Wever 
be profitable to win it again to sagri- 
cultural uses.” 

If Shaler had written of the northern 
section of the Central States, he would 
have found conditions there similar to 
those mentioned above. 

But of even greater weight at the 
present time is the devastation resulting 
from a wasteful and unjustifiable sys- 
tem of lumbering. The great forests 
which once clothed the sandy tracts in 
the northern part of these states have 
(disappeared. And to-day we have but 
little more than the charred remains 
of that which the ax has left. 

The history of other countries points 
very clearly to the attendant effects of 
such a system of work. “The reckless 
and wanton destruction of forests has 
ruined some of the richest countries on 
earth. Syria and Asia Minor, Palestine 
and the north of Africa were once far 
more populous than they are at present. 
They were once lands ‘flowing with 
milk and honey,’ according to the pic- 
turesque language of the Bible; but are 
now in many places redticed to dust 
and ashes. Why is there this melan- 
choly change? Why have deserts re- 
placed cities? It is mainly owing to 
the ruthless destruction of trees, which 











Tops Left Among the Trees in Logging. These Feed Forest Fires so Effectively That They Sometimes 
Destroy Everything in Their Path 











View of a Deforested Hillside, Showing Effect of Erosion. Southern Appalachian Region 














Hills Once Covered With Timber Down to the Banks of the Marsh. This Hill Has Been Badly 
Washed Away, Owing to the Denudation of Timber in the Valley Above 


has involved that of nations.” And to 
this adds Dana in his Manual of Geol- 
ogy: “Forest regions also keep the soil 
beneath them charged with moisture, 
and, like lakes, help to give rivers con- 
stancy of supply and uniformity of flow. 
And evil often comes when forests are 
cut away; for the rain-waters then 
speedily reach the river-channels and 
may occasion alternate periods of 
wasteful violence and worthless feeble- 
ness. The cutting away of the forests 
in the French Alps has led to uncon- 
trollable erosion, despoiled fields, and 
impoverishment of the people; and, in 
America, to annual seasons of dry mill- 
ponds, an immense sacrifice of avail- 
3 


able water-power, and destruction of 
many a mill-site.” 

In this country, more than any other, 
has the wanton destruction of forests 
been permitted to proceed with the ut- 
most rapidity, until but a swiftly dimin- 
ishing fragment of its primal splendor 
still remains. The area of inland waters 
has greatly diminished. The power of 
retaining the local moisture in its cycle 
of continued service has decreased. 
With the removal of the forests, “the 
rain-water speedily reaches the river- 
channels,” and is carried away to the 
sea. And as the moisture received from 
that source is, in the interior, insuffi- 
cient for the sustenance of life, the nat- 
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Forest Lumbered Twenty Years Ago to a Diameter of Fourteen Inches, Now Ready for Another Cutting 


ural consequences will be an_ ever- 
lessened vegetation. 

This all leads us to a perfect under- 
standing of the words of Hinman when 
he says: “It is seen that all deserts 
correspond to regions of very light 
rainfall, and that the regions of heaviest 
forests are in regions of heaviest rain- 
fall.” With a lessened vegetation fol- 
lows a decrease of the organic constit- 
uents of the soil; making it more per- 
meable, and bringing it nearer to that 
state of which Winchell tells us in his 
World-Life, where the earth, during 
the latter stages of its history, will ab- 
sorb all moisture from its face. With 
all this before us it is time to awaken 
to an umederstanding of the immutable 
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laws of nature, and to change those 
systems which are hastening the prog- 
ress onward to that ultimate state of 
barrenness. 

This region of which we here write, 
the northern section of the Central 
States, is by nature adapted to the 
growth of pines, with which it was 
originally covered; though in parts it 
may produce other trees. To this we 
may add that it is almost worthless 
when considered from a standpoint of 
agricultural pursuits. As a forest it 
would preserve the local humidity in its 
cycle of useful service, thus giving pro- 
ductiveness to the regions around; and 
with conservative methods it would 
vield an almost unlimited supply of 
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Badly Washed Mountain Valley Lands, Bakersville, N.C. The Lower Slopes Bordering This Valley Are Largely Cleared 


wood and lumber. From this point of source of one of the most important 
view it is of inestimable local value—a rivers in the world, its history will go 
value to which the Government and the down on another page in the annals of 
people should awaken. And as the _ time. 





SONG OF THE OAK 


O, sing of the oak, the brave old oak, 

Who hath ruled in the greenwood long; 
Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown, 

And his fifty arms so strong. 
There is fear in his frown when the sun goes down. 

And the fire in the West fades out; 
And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 

When the storms through his branches shout. 

—H. F. Chorley 
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Landslide Stopped by the Forest in the Southern Appalachians 
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THE FOREST CONFERENCE IN THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


The Grover Cleveland Memorial, Forest Taxation, State Forest Policy, 
Federal Control of the Water-sheds of Interstate Streams 


By PHILIP W. AYRES 
Forester, Society Protection of New Hampshire Forests, and Dartmouth College Grant 


was discussed at the Forest 

Conference held at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., August 3 to 6, under 
the auspices of the Society for Pro- 
tection of New Hampshire Forests. 
These included forest taxation, the re- 
forestation of denuded areas, the scope 
of a state forest policy, forestry in the 
public schools, the preservation of 
water-power, and Federal control of 
the headwaters of interstate streams. 
In connection with the Conference there 
occurred the eighth annual meeting of 
the New Hampshire Society, a meeting 
of the directors of the American For- 
estry Association, of the New Hamp- 
shire State Forestry Commission, and 
of the state foresters of the 
northeastern states, Maine to Mary- 
land. A notable group of friends of 
the forest and experts in the care of 
forests was present, including Mr. 
George H. Maxwell, of Chicago, execu- 
tive chairman of the National Irrigation 
Association ; Mr. E. P. Whipple, of New 
York, state commissioner of Forests, 
Fish and Game; Otto Luebkert, treas- 
urer of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion; Mr. James H. Cutler, of Wash- 
ington; Austin F. Haines, state for- 
ester in Vermont; Alfred Gaskill, state 
forester in New Jersey; F. E. Besley, 
state forester in Maryland; E. C. Hirst, 
state forester in New Hampshire; C. E. 
Pettis, state forester in New York, and 
Asa F. Williams, forester of the Lidge- 
wood Manufacturing Company. 


A VARIETY of interesting topics 
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Ex-Gov. F. W. Rollins, of New 
Hampshire, presided. Ex-Gov. Chester 
A. Jordan was in attendance, as were 
the forest commissioners of New 
Hampshire, Robert P. Bass and W. 
Robinson Brown. 

Dr. John H. Finley, president of the 
College of the City of New York, pre- 
sented a striking paper on the Grover 
Cleveland Memorial Road in Tam- 
worth, N. H., a road laid out by Mr. 
Cleveland. Mrs. Grover Cleveland was 
present. Doctor Finley remarked that 
to establish this memorial—which goes 
straight up the hill, with every element 
of beauty—large contributions are not 
solicited, but a large number of small 
ones will be welcome as a tribute to the 
man whose work also went “straight up 
the hill.” By resolution of the Confer- 
ence, friends of the forest movement 
are invited to send contributions to 
Doctor Finley. Mr. Cleveland estab- 
lished the first National Forests. 

The proper taxation of forests, said 
Mr. Allen Hollis, secretary of the New 
Hampshire Society, is an important 
element in forest preservation. If the 
law of taxing all property equally is en- 
forced, and the owner must pay on this 
crop two per cent per annum taxes for 
fifty years, no one can afford to hold 
woodlands. Fortunately, in New 
Hampshire, this provision of equality 
is systematically violated by the assess- 
ors, which makes it possible for wood- 
lands to be held until maturity; but 
there are as many systems as assessors. 
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with the greatest variation in practise. 
Mr. Hollis advocated, first, that the 
land be taxed annually, apart from the 
forest, and second, that as soon as it 
could be brought about without hard- 
ship to the towns now dependent upon 
taxes from woodlands, and as soon as 
constitutional difficulties can be solved, 
the forest should be taxed once only, 
viz, when felled. As a step in this 
direction, he urged exemption of wood- 
lands properly planted, and those so cut 
as to leave adequate forest cover. This 
exemption could gradually be extended 
to the whole forest area. 

Commissioner E. P. Whipple, of New 
York, urged the maintenance of our 
great water-powers through preserva- 
tion of the forésts on the mountains. In 
a series of rarely beautiful lantern pic- 
tures he showed the progress of moist- 
ure, the forests alone serving to prevent 
erosion and keep the soil on the moun- 
tains. The forest history of China, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Canada 
were traced to show examples of what 
is inevitably true in this country as in 
every other. The vitality and perma- 
nence of our entire civilization depend 
upon the preservation of the forest and 
the reforestation of denuded areas. 

That the fundamental work of a 
forest service is educational, was the 
view of Robert P. Bass, president of 
the New Hampshire Forestry Commis- 
sion, and of Austin P. Hawes, state 
forester in Vermont. This education 
should bear fruit in three main lines, 
the prevention of forest fires, the main- 
tenance of the forest cover, and the ac- 
quisition of forest land by public au- 
thorities, Federal, state, or local, in or- 
der to guarantee that the forests are 


regulated in the interest of the whole 
people. Mr. Bass spoke particularity of 
the new forest-fire law in New Hamp- 
shire, which is progressive in that it pro- 
vides for patrolling the woods in dry 
seasons to prevent fires, and provides 
for the arrest without warrant of per- 
sons found violating the law. 

An admirable address on “Trees 
Along the Highway” was read by Dr. 
John D. Quackenbos, of New York 
and Lake Sunapee, N. H. Prof. B. S. 
Pickett, of the New Hampshire State 
College, urged that a well-equipped for- 
estry department be established at that 
institution. Mrs. P. S. Peterson, of 
Chicago, chairman of the forestry com- 
mittee of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, presented in a prac- 
tical manner the need for educational 
work everywhere as to the meaning and 
importance of forestry to the country. 

The most notable address in this not- 
able series was that of Mr. George H. 
Maxwell. With faith in the future that 
cannot be shaken, he said that the prin- 
ciple of Federal control of the head- 
waters of interstate streams must be 
accepted by the country. He urged 
New Hampshire and the people who 
live in the East to take courage and 
push forward the Appalachian bill for 
national forests in the White Moun- 
tains and Southern Appalachians, be- 
cause this is only the beginning of a 
necessary policy. He said it is more 
important to save the forests than to 
build battle-ships, for the safety of the 
people depends more upon them. To 
prevent the consequences of forest de- 
struction it will prove of the utmost 
value to introduce forest instruction into 
the public schools. 


The tall oak, towering to the skies, 
The fury of the wind defies, 

From age to age, in virtue strong, 
Inured to stand, and suffer wrong. 
—Montgomery 
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A BEGINNER IN FORESTRY 


By ANNE WARNER 


Paper Five 


for trees so that they may produce 

railroad ties, houses, and other truly 
artificial necessaries, we haven't lost 
sight of the whole basic principle of 
forestry. The real need of trees is so 
that weary mortals may get out of 
houses and off of railroad ties, and 
back to one of the greatest pleasures 
of life—the pleasure of just being 
alive——the pleasure of becoming a 
child in heart,—the pleasure of being 
happy without knowing why. 

The place where I am is small, not 
much frequented, totally ignored by 
Mr. Baedeker, and the most of the in- 
habitants of the village are the simplest 
peasant-folk, men and women who 
work in the fields and go home at night 
in long, uneven ranks, seven or eight 
together, each carrying his or her rake, 
hoe, or shovel. There is a domain, or 
large landed estate, and the woods be- 
longing to the estate come as strictly 
under the forester’s rule as if they were 
government property. The whole 
country-side is covered with beautiful 
forests, mainly “self-planted.” The 
forester has explained to me that when 
there is a good growth of young trees 
after the cut they let them alone, only 
concerning themselves with the thin 
places, or the places where the soil is 
evidently not fitted for the young trees 
springing there. The soil in this vicin- 
ity is chalky, and the lay of the land 
makes me want to study geology— 
when I don’t want to study mushrooms, 
botany, astronomy, or,any other one of 
the new-old primitive sciences which 
press powerfully to the fore when one 
comes oneself under the  forest’s 


| BEGIN to wonder if, in the caring 
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The desire to know the answer to 
the riddle is that the riddle here 
is so big. The great plain of 
northern Germany lies straight out- 
spread beyond me as I write. Wide 
and flat, dotted with villages, fertile 
with rich upper soil. The ocean once 
rolled to the foot of this hillside, and 
ages earlier all the rocks of which the 
hill and all those around are made was 
formed in its depths. Now this is 
the riddle: all the rocks are strata 
plainly defined, and without exception 
they are all tipped almost perpendicu- 
larly on end. The slant is invariable, 
and the ends of the stratum have a 
sharp little twist just beneath the soil. 
The soil on these rocks is only one or 
two feet deep and is first sand and then 
the rich black of vegetation. Such a 
big riddle to me. 

The foresters interest me greatly. 
Men who care for the growth of 150 
years and who cherish the life in that 
which will come to its end in 2050 or 
thereabouts, must have some traits 
which any American may well find in- 
terest in studying. The forester here 
tells me that he loves his vocation, and 
I can understand that no man would 
choose it who did not love it; because. 
of all professions, it would be the least 
possible to give a living to an indiffer- 
ent follower. I went with him the other 
day to see his knife mark out the super- 
fluous saplings, and I soon learned the 
two rules that saved or condemned: 
health at the root, and whether or not 
the young top formed part of the cover 
overhead. The cover overhead must 
be continuous or else grass grows be- 
neath, and grass is not allowed in Ger- 
man forests. I mean, of course, as a 
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general thing—there are large open 
spaces every little way, places where 
the sun streams in and illuminates the 
whole scene with a radiant, heavenly 
glory that makes the legend of St 
Hubert most easily believed. 

| spoke once of the exquisite “order” 
of the German woods, and I must speak 
of that again. As I said before, this 
is no frequented resort, no show-place ; 


and yet the woods-paths, the little 
bridges, the tiny stone culverts, the 
wide, even macadamized roads _ for 


wood transport—everything is in what 
we might call ‘‘most beautiful order.” 
The dead branches and twigs belong to 
the poor to gather for the first two days 
after storm or wind. We see them 
coming home—-old men and women— 
their load bound on their shoulders, 
just as they have come for thousands 
of years. They go quietly by piles of 
neatly stacked cut wood to be taken to 
town and sold when the men shall have 
time, and the cut wood remains undis- 
turbed until that time. The absolute, 
sturdy honor and honesty of the poor 
man in Europe is quite as much to each 
nation’s credit as the care that they 
give to their trees. In my eyes, it 
links somehow to the spirit that lea:s 
the market woman to leave her full 
basket outside the church door and go 
in to pray. We shall come to that 
spirit in future centuries; we laugh at 
it now, because it is as easy to laugh 
as it is to give the California trees over 
to the executioner; but—a long way 
ahead—we shall not laugh. We shall 
pray, too, in that day—we shall give 
cast-off wood to the poor instead of 
heaping it together to burn; forthwith 
we shall have a reverence for what has 
grown old in service, and we shall be 
as willing to furnish schools for our 
trees as for our children. Some few 
out of each thousand know now how 
close is the unseen bond between the 
trees that we are trying to guard and 
those same children. It is closer yet 
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between the trees and those children’s 
children. And between our trees of to- 
day and the third generation hence it 
may well be vital. 

One little word more, and then I 
shall have filled my space and must 
end. I want to tell of a curious way 
the like of which I never saw before. 

For about a quarter of a mile along 
the highway there runs on one side a 
wide strip of land laid off in rows of 
parallel trees (parallel with the road), 
planted about ten feet apart, but with 
deep hollows running lengthwise be- 
tween. The trees have had their tops 
cut in the old, French fashion until the 
new sprouts form a thick cover over- 
head, the whole too low to walk upright 
through. I was very curious about this 
way, and could not think by whom or 
for what purpose it could possibly have 
been made. 

So I asked the forester, and he told 
me that the way used to stretch around 
the angle and down the hillside to the 
manor-house barns, and that it was 
planted centuries since and kept filled in 
as the old trees died, so as to provide 
a covered shelter for the herds and 
flocks which were driven daily through 
the wood and out to the pasture land 
on the other side. The herds and flocks 
are not so plenty now, and the way it- 
self has been curtailed; but when it 
rains we go in under its close, green 
shelter, and—like many moderns who 
think the sun takes a year to go care- 
fully and kindly around our little earth 
—thank the old lords of the manor for 
having thoughtfully saved us a wet- 
ting. 

I hope next time to write something 
of the old forest-history of Germany— 
something of the days when the kaisers 
or kénigs gladly gave forests away if 
the receiver would just kindly measure 
them and save the crown the trouble 
of working out the problem of its own 
generosity. 
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(Continued ) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


party which Mr. Roosevelt repre- 

sents, and through which he has 
done so much to develop the principles 
of Alexander Hamilton, both exten- 
sively and intensively, lie in the back- 
ground of the ages the swarming mil- 
lions of those who, without hope and 
with little intelligence, have tilled the 
soil for their own daily bread, and for 
the daily bread of the world—peasants 
and yokels for the most part, helpless 
slaves in the ignorance and in the weak- 
ness of their individualism. For still 
other centuries this unfortunate class 
of men might have ploughed the same 
dismal furrows, but that just about the 
time of the Civil War a group of poli- 
ticians began to deny the infallibility of 
laissez-faire and the democracy of indi- 
vidualism; to overturn that theory of 
government which is the policeman’s 
theory of government; and to dare the 
innovation of loaning the resources of 
the Nation (after freeing one class of 
slaves) to lift from another bondage 
another class of slaves, which numbers 
now in the United States about 6,000,000 
families of those who till the soil. The 
new coterie lifted the stigma from labor 
and made of a railsplitter their first 
President, who himself broke the 
shackles from 3,000,000 slaves. Lincoln 
had not been President a year before he 
signed the Homestead Act of Galusha 
Grow, which gave the settler a chance 
over the speculator, which opened up 
the enormous area of the great West, 
and gave free homes and farms to mil- 
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lions of men and women who worked 
with their hands for their daily bread. 
This idea has since been developed for 
this lowly and hardworking class of 
men into the most useful and the most 
brilliant scientific organization in the 
world. It has made as well one of the 
most romantic contributions of human 
genius to the welfare of the human race. 
Now the American farmer is no longer 
a “hayseed.” He is a prosperous busi- 
ness man. In the past, farming was a 
last resource ; now it is a dignified, sci- 
entific profession. It is such because 
we have 2,000 scientific men and trained 
experts probing the secrets of Nature, 
roaming the world, solving the prob- 
lems of soils, waters, seeds, weathers, 
fertilizers, forests, plants, insects, and 
farm animals; the foods, diesases, and 
adaptabilities of all of them, in their 
affinities and possible permutations. 

It is impossible in any brief space to 
give even the outlines of the vast work 
of this department. Its work is divided 
into many bureaus, and these, in turn, 
into divisions, the Bureau of Plant 
Industry alone having thirty-two. The 
Weather Bureau, e. g., besides main- 
taining its central office in Washington, 
with about 200 subordinate stations 
scattered over the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the West Indies, coordi- 
nates with it, by daily telegraphic re- 
ports, observations made in Canada on 
the north, Mexico on the south, in the 
Azores and Iceland, the western coast 
of Europe, European and Asiatic Rus- 
sia, covering every day practically the 
whole of the inhabited portions of the 
North American Continent, the North 
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Atlantic Ocean, western and northern 
Europe, and northern Asia. With this 
substantial basis for the forecasting of 
the weather, the bureau issues storm 
signals, flood signals, and other mete- 
orological information for the benefit of 
agriculture, commerce, and navigation. 
The Forecast Division receives in charts 
twice daily telegraphic reports of the 
prevailing weather conditions through- 
out the field of observation, and is able 
to give reliable information to shipping 
through 255 special storm-warning sta- 
tions over and above all the weather- 
bureau stations along the lakes and sea- 
coast. The Climatological Division, 
with more than 3,600 meteoro- 
logical stations, supplies, at the Gov- 
ernment’s expense, gratuitous informa- 
tion to all parts of the country by tele- 
phone, railway, telegraph, train service, 
regular mail service, and rural free de- 
livery. There are many other divisions 
of this one bureau, each with its special 
and valuable work. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry covers 
everything relating to the live-stock in- 
dustry. It deals with the investigation, 
control, and eradication of diseases of 
animals, the inspection and quarantine 
of live stock, the inspection of meat and 
meat-food products, with animal hus- 
bandry and dairying. The bureau has 
been able, from time to time, to stamp 
out diseases of cattle which have threat- 
ened the whole cattle industry of the 
United States. 

The Meat Inspection Division is now 
carried on at 702 establishments in 196 
cities. Closely allied to this is the Path- 
ological Division, studying the diseases 
of animals, and the Division of Zoology. 
which collects and describes animal 
parasites of all kinds; the Experiment 
Station, studying all these questions in 
their bearing on the public health, and 
questions of heredity in animals and 
the making of better and stronger stock. 
Closely allied to this is the Animal 
Husbandry Office, dealing with the 
breeding and feeding of farm animals, 
poultry, etc. 

It is impossible to outline the thirty- 
two separate and distinct groups consti- 
tuting the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
through which plant life is studied in 
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all its known possible relations to agri- 
culture. There are laboratories of plant 
and forest pathology, investigations of 
diseases of fruits, plant-life history 
investigations, together with experi- 
mentation in cotton breeding, corn, to- 
bacco, drugs, and poisonous plants and 
tea culture, sugar beets, fruits, grains, 
forage crops, etc., with other groups 
devoted to farm management, crop 
technology, soil bacteriology, water pur- 
ification, alkali and drought resistance, 
and many other useful lines of work. 

The Bureau of Chemistry is conduct- 
ing original investigations on hundreds 
of different lines, which have already 
resulted in untold good to the public 
health, to the prosperity of the Amer- 
ican farmer, and is adding every day 
contributions to the stock of scientific 
knowledge of the world. 

The Bureau of Soils has surveyed 
and mapped and analyzed the soils with 
reference to their utilities, always in 
connection with their climatic surround- 
ings, 147,107 square miles of land in 
forty-seven states and territories. It 
sends out circulars and bulletins and 
reports containing detailed descriptions 
of soils and agricultural conditions, 
with suggestions for the improvement 
of crops and methods of cultivation, 
with large scale lithograph maps show- 
ing the distribution and the relations of 
soils to climate and organic life. 

The laboratories take up such ques- 
tions as alkali and fertilizers, and with 
the many experiment stations offer free 
to the whole people invaluable informa- 
tion on soil management, utilization, 
erosion, and questions of fertility. 

The Bureau of Entomology, or the 
“War Department,” in the field of agri- 
culture, is what we might call the Gov- 
ernment Bug Industry, and has a fasci- 
nation all its own. There are bugs 
which destroy plant life and animal life. 
There are big bugs and little bugs. It 
costs the farmer to feed these terrifying 
and insiduous armies of Lilliputian 
Huns and Vandals more every year 
than it costs to run the United States 
Government, including the pension roll, 
the army and the navy, and this for the 
vegetarian bugs alone. This does not 
count those which leave with man and 
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beast their trail of disease and death. 
In the old days of ante-paternalism and 
anti-paternalism, days of every farmer 
for himself and the bugs take the hind- 
most, the black-scale and the grass- 
hopper, the chinch-bug and the Hessian 
fly and Texas fly swept unhindered 
over the domain of the farmer, his 
homestead open at every angle of his 
ignorance and his prejudice and his in- 
dividual helplessness, and the last scenes 
of the tragedy were generally seen in 
the auction advertisements, the sheriff's 
hammer and the pathetic procession of 
the old man and his wagon full of child- 
ren driving down the road, if he had 
saved so much as a horse, to begin life 
over again as somebody’s hired man. 
Now he drives an automobile, sends his 
sons and daughters to college, and the 
bank complains that he loans instead 
of borrowing money. 

The farmer has been feeding about 
200,000,000 pounds sterling a year 
to one subdivision of his bugs. 
Nearly half this much is saved to him 
every year by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology alone. In other words, because 
the United States Government is in the 
hands of those who believe in the social 
organism instead of a social atomism, 
this one department of government has 
revolutionized agriculture and_ has 
placed the status of the farmer’s pros- 
perity upon scientific and permanent 
foundations. 

The wealth of the American farmer 
to-day is about £6,000,000,000, almost 
thrice the total wealth of the whole 
United States before the civil war. The 
product of the American farm last year 
was twenty-five per cent on even this 
enormous investment, and the values 
of the last year’s product of the farms 
of the United States were £1,500,000,- 
ooo. The American farm has produced 
enough in 1908 to give £100 to every 
family in the United States. 

Such has been the intelligence and 
vigor and disinterestedness of the ad- 
ministration of agriculture under Sec- 
retary Wilson, that in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
term of office, in the single item of live 
stock alone, the values have increased 
from 450,000,000 to 866,000,000 pounds 


sterling. This is largely due to the 
dissemination of free, scientific litera- 
ture to the farmers, and other actual na- 
tional assistance in combating the dis- 
eases of farm animals. The three crops 
of wheat, maize, and oats alone have 
increased to the value last year of £200,- 
000,000 over the value of those three 
crops upon the year President Roose- 
velt was sworn in as President of the 
United States. During the same period 
the value of farm land has increased 
about thirty-two per cent, or from 
3,300,000,000 to 4,550,000,000 pounds 
sterling, and this has been due largely to 
the study and dissemination of litera- 
ture and practical field help given by 
the Nation to the farmers in studying 
the plant diseases and combating plant 
enemies. 

Two of the most useful laws which 
Mr. Roosevelt has succeeded in driving 
through Congress and successfully run- 
ning the gauntlet of every interest in- 
volved are the meat inspection act and 
the pure food law, the latter conducted 
by the Hon. Mr. Mann. Taking at 
random a period of four years, the Bu- 
reau. of Animal Industry inspected 
227,000,000 animals per year, and 148,- 
000,000 for slaughter. I find in a re- 
port from the bureau a certain table 
of the causes of condemnation of car- 
cassses, in which, roughly speaking, 
19,000 cattle, 12,000 sheep, 4,000 calves, 
and 91,000 hogs, besides as many parts 
of each, were condemned and thrown 
away on account of the presence of 
forty-five different diseases. These dis- 
eases included tuberculosis, cholera, 
Texas fever, erysipelas, cancer, tumor, 
abscess, gangrene, tapeworm, trichine, 
and thirty-five others. 

Under laissez-faire we used to eat 
all this. 

And we didn’t know what was the 
matter with us! 

It is impossible to give, in anything 
less than a volume, an adequate idea 
of what this department alone has done, 
is doing, and will continue to do, for 
the American farmer. 

The Post-office Department has made 
its own contribution in these seven years 
of Roosevelt by increasing the number 
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of free rural delivery mail routes from 
8,000 to over 40,000. The President has 
just called a commission on country 
life to make an exhaustive study of the 
conditions of rural life, of what it is 
possible to be done by the Government 
to eliminate the element of isolation 
and loneliness, to introduce telephones, 
parcel post, better roads, and other 
measures to help forward that move- 
ment upon which the whole future of 
civilization depends—the movement 
back to the land. 

More advances in agriculture have 
been made in one generation than have 
been made before since the red Indian 
ploughed his maize with a stag-horn 
and hoed it with a clam-shell, or invoked 
the rain with the incantation of a howl- 
ing Dervish. All the past has not per- 
formed the miracles with the soil which 
science has wrought in forty years, and 
all the literature of science, so far as I 
know, holds no more charming tale than 
that buried in the Government stacks 
of plain black cloth and paper-covered 
farmers’ bulletins, and United States 
agricultural reports and year-books— 
the romance of science and the soil— 
of the making of two farmers grow 
where one grew before. Let some one 
sing us a new song now—“’Tis the 
man witha plough.” He is the foremost 
figure in the landscape, this belated 
scientist ; and he is such solely and only 
because the American world made up 
its mind that in this field at least, indi- 
vidualism and Jaissez-faire are played 
out. No sturdier blow has ever been 
given to the shabby pretensions of 
laissez-faire than that by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United 
States. 

FORESTRY 


The annual growth of wood in our 
American forests does not average more 
than twelve cubic feet per acre, or the 
total annual growth is less than 7,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet. But we are taking 
23,000,000,000 feet from the woods 
every year. “We use each year 100,- 
000,000 cords of firewood, 40,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, more than a 
billion post and fence rails, 118,000,000 


hewn ties, one and a half billion staves, 
Over 133,000,000 sets of heading, nearly 
500,000,000 barrel- hoops, 3,000,000 
cords of native pulp-wood, 165,000,000 
cubic feet of round mine timbers, and 
one and a quarter million cords of wood 
for distillation.” 

This is used every year. What we 
waste is appalling. An average of 
50,000,000 acres of forest has been 
burned over yearly since 1870, and the 
annual average loss by forest fires for 
that forty years has been fifty lives and 
10,000,000 pounds sterling worth of 
lumber. But the waste in lumber-pro- 
duction is even more startling because 
wholly unnecessary and avoidable. In 
the case of yellow pine alone, in 1907, it 
is estimated that only one-half the cut 
was usd, and 8,000,000 cords wasted, 
twenty per cent of the whole cut having 
been left on the grounds in the woods 
to rot—a waste representing the entire 
output of 300,000 acres in the matter 
of yellow pine for the year 1907 alone. 
And there is still more criminal waste 
at the mill. Only 320 feet of lumber 
have been used for each thousand feet 
that stood in the forest. Enough timber is 
destroyed by fire every year to last the 
Nation for three months, and, not count- 
ing the losses from forest fires, we are 
using up three and a half times the 
yearly growth. The condition of the 
world’s supply of timber makes it more 
and more necessary to become self- 
sufficing, or to do more and more with- 
out the use of wood. 

There is a vital relationship between 
forest and stream in any rational econo- 
my. The problems cannot be separated, 
therefore they must be coordinated. 
The inhabitants of the Mississippi flats 
are among the first to suffer from the 
tree thief and the land-skinner among 
the countless tributaries. There is in- 
separable relation between river-bottom 
or desert plain and the wooded moun- 
tain of faraway interiors. 

High up on the forested canons Na- 
ture has built her great sponge reser- 
voirs and her dams of moss and fern. 
Above these yet, are the ice and snow. 
Here open thousands of tiny sluiceways 
for the oozing waters that have been 
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let loose from melting snow and falling 
rain. Soaking deep, the sluggish and 
reluctant waters flow from their cool 
retreats down into the brooks, these into 
the larger streams, whose replenished 
banks guide them from their natural 
reservoirs into the plain. How different 
the canons and gullies of the treeless 
and arid regions, scenes of alternating 
forms of desolation! When it does 
rain, which is not often, a thousand 
streams pour like water off a tin roof, 
to expand below into an inudation in 
an hour, to sweep swift destruction 
through the valley, to subside at once 
into a blister upon the plains, to parch 
there like the forsaken victim of illicit 
love. 


\ll at once and all o’er with a mighty uproar, 
And this way the water comes down at 
Ladore. 


A striking comparison of the types 
of water-supply was given by J. B. Lip- 
pincott, supervising engineer of the 
United States Reclamation Service, at 
the Forestry Congress in Washington 
recently. He says that Queen Creek. 
Arizona, discharges through a barren, 
treeless drainage basin of 143 square 
miles, in violent freshets and _ floods, 
subsiding almost as rapidly as they 
arise. During most of the year the 
channel is dry. In contrast is Cedar 
Creek, Washington, with the same 
drainage area. It is heavily timbered, 
and in addition the ground is covered 
with a heavy growth of ferns and moss. 
The total annual rainfall in Washington 
Creek for 1896 was eight times that of 
the Arizona Creek, yet the maximum 
flood discharge per second is only 3.690 
cubic feet for the former, while that of 
the latter was 9,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond. The mean discharge from the 
Arizona Creek was fifteen cubic feet 
per second, that of the other 1,089 cubic 
feet per second. 

The Forest Service has undertaken, 
as one phase of its task, the solution of 
the problem of floods in rivers. For 
instance, I saw the Kansas River floods 
of 1903, which destroyed £4,000,000 
worth of property and 100 lives. One 


of the most fertile valleys on the conti- 
nent, 120 miles long, was partially des- 
troyed. Here the rich soil was cut 
away, there it was covered with sand 
six and eight feet deep over the fields ; 
holes were cut out and lakes left be- 
hind. Out of the 250,000 acres of 
wonderfully fertile soil, 10,000 acres 
were completely destroyed, 10,000 more 
lost fifty per cent of their value, and 
the uncertainty left behind depreciated 
the value of the whole valley. 

The Forest Service has devised sys- 
tems of tree-planting for the river 
banks. the sand-covered and deeply 
eroded lands. The object of the first 
is to prevent washing of the banks, to 
protect the whole area from the full 
force of the floods, and, in time of over- 
flow, to check the tendency to cut new 
channels. The last two systems are for 
ultimately reclaiming the now destroyed 
lan’s and making them productive. The 
useless sand lands will grow cottonwood 
and reclaim the land for crops. A most 
interesting discovery was made after 
this flood; where the protected growth 
of cottonwood, which had not been cut 
away, checked the rush of flood waters, 
the land beyond was generally covered, 
not with sand but silt, and was often 
more fertile than before. With exten- 
sive planting of trees another flood 
would bring back, instead of further 
desolation, a return of fertility to much 
of the land now barren. 

Says Mr. F. H. Newell. director 
United States Reclamation Service, “In 
six years the Government has reclaime‘| 
250,000 acres, upon which are now liv- 
ing 20,000 people, representing 4,000 
families. It is a reasonable estimate 
that. in another decade, 2,000,000 more 
acres may be reclaimed, upon which 
250,000 more human beings may main- 
tain themselves in reasonable comfort. 

“The water for this work comes 
chiefly from streams rising in moun- 
tains. To maintain the supply of this 
water, it is essential that forests be 
maintained upon these mountains. To 
this end national forests are indispens- 
able.” 

Addressing the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress at Washington, D.C., 
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on December 4, 1907, M. J. J. Jus- 
serand, French ambassador, said: “It 
is an absolute principle—no forests, no 
waterways. Without forests, regulating 
the distribution of waters, rainfalls are 
at once carried to the sea, hurried some- 
times, alas! across the country. After 
having devastated the neighboring 
fields, the rivers find themselves again. 
with little water and much sand; and 
with such rivers how will you fill your 
canals? The question is as clear 
as can be: Do you want to have navi- 
gable rivers, or do you prefer to have 
torrents that will destroy vour crops and 
never bear a boat? If you prefer the 
first, then mind your forests. We can 
tell you, for we know. * * * 

“Tf the Mississippi is the ‘Father of 
Waters,’ the forest is the father of the 
Mississippi.” 

Mr. Roosevelt was the man who dis- 
covered that a national conservation 
policy, which must include a national 
forest policy. is all that stands between 
the United States and the speedy des- 
truction of whatever foundations of 
wood the national utilities and indus- 
tries rest upon. Through his direction, 
the Forest Service has been familiariz- 
ing itself with the entire public domain, 
to determine its highest measure of 
utility. This study is thorough and 
scientific, and includes both general and 
specific problems of the forest and its 
product, and every possible relation 
they sustain to the Nation and to the 
individual. In short, it is concerned 
with every possible relation existing 
between civilization and the tree. The 
Service is replanting denuded forest 
areas. starting new ones, and conserv- 
ing old ones. It studies the tree and its 
relation to the drought and the flood, 
to the irrigation of arid land and the en- 
croachment of sand dunes, as well as 
to the inundations of the freshet. It 
tells the man who owns timber land how 
to get the most out of it; the farmer 
who has none, what trees to plant, and 
how. It shows the lumberman how to 
avoid waste, and the millman how to 
save. In short, it has made possible the 
perpetuation of the utilities and indus- 
tries and comforts dependent upon 
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wood. It has taught the lumberman 
there is no future to his business if 
there is no future to the tree, and that 
the lumberman must fall in line with 
the Federal forest policy, or go out of 
business for want of one. Mr. Roose- 
velt said at the American Forest Con- 
ference in Washington, January 2, 
1905, ‘“‘I ask, with all the intensity that 
[ am capable of, that the men of the 
West will remember the sharp distinc- 
tion I have just drawn between the man 
who skins the land and the man who de- 
velops the country. J am against the 
land-skinner every time. Our policy is 
consistent—to give to every portion of 
the public domain its highest possible 
amount of use.” 

The Forest Service controls over 
seventy per cent of the forests publicly 
owned by the United States, but less 
than one per cent of the forests privately 
owned. This gives a total of only 
eighteen per cent of the total forest area 
of the United States, covering about 
550,000,000 acres, over which there is 
any scientific oversight, promotion of 
utility, or prevention of waste. The po- 
litical principles of competitive anarchy 
and patriotic nationalism are here 
thrown into such dramatic contrast 
that the mere statement of the prob- 
lem should furnish a self-evident basis 
for its solution. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the 
seriousness of the menace to the busi- 
ness interests of the country in the 
possible failure of the lumber supplv. 
Every human interest. from agricul- 
ture, transportation, building, manufac- 
ture, commerce on the land, to the sail- 
ing-vessel on the sea with her cargo of 
wooden nutmegs, is directly and vitally 
affected by the forest sources of the 
wood-supply at living prices. 

We have not been accustomed to 
think of the wood industry as such an 
indispensable basis of our industries as 
iron. We have looked upon agriculture 
and iron as our two most important 
economic corner-stones. But our cities 
and our shipyards use more wood now 
than even before the day of steamboats 
or steel girders. 
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My attention has been called by Mr. 
Smith, chief of the Editorial Division 
of the Forest Service, to the fact that 
while the census shows an annual out- 
put from the logging camps of only 
about one-half the value of that of the 
iron mines, viz. £74,000,000, that this 
takes no account of the vast amount of 
timber, not for the general market but 
for local consumption—worth, prob- 
ably, in the aggregate, at least as much 
more. Moreover, as we use iron we use 
it up. So it was once with the 
forest. Fresh supplies of timber 
were available only in new terri- 
tory. First the Northeast, then the 
Lake states, then the South, were 
swept clean of any great reserve. 
Only the Northern Pacific coast was 
left. Soon this would have been gone 
under the awful warfare with which 
these private interests have vandalized 
the past and jeopardized the future. No 
one who has read the history of the 
Forest Service, and, as well, that of the 
“land-skinner,”” can hesitate long as to 
whether “state interference,” or /aisses- 
faire (to use the larger meaning of the 
term) is better politics, and as to 
whether competitive anarchy or patriotic 
nationality is the better guiding prin- 
ciple in public affairs. 

It is pretty certain that, but for a 
national forest policy, backed up by the 
Nation, the greed of the land-skinner 
would soon have laid bare our western 
states, as it has stripped the eastern 
and middle states, and deprived the arid 
region of the West of a stable water- 
supply. 

Every true American has felt the 
elemental sorrow of Leatherstocking, 
driven to the far West because the 
sound of the woodsman’s ax which had 
driven him from his forest home, still 
in the clearings, hurt his ears; and a 


lonely old man with his silent laugh 
and his silent grief, sorrow-stricken 
still in the far prairie at the sound of 
a falling tree. There is real tragedy 
here. This is a common feeling. But 
this sentiment has never been organized. 
There has been a necessity for this, 
for sentiment still rules the world. A 
growing national sentiment is behind 
the whole work of the Forest Service. 

A national sentiment is not a nation- 
al sentimentalismus. The pioneers of 
forestry, in creed or deed, have enter- 
tained no geographic grief that the 
dryads are dead, or that the wan shapes 
of the hamadryads are wandering like 
lost ghosts among the ragged and un- 
roofed stumps of so many a deserted 
waste. We entertain a sentiment of 
patriotism, a religion, for the restora- 
tion of the beauty, the utility and the 
dignity of the land. But for the forest, 
which was the glory of the Nation’s 
youth, what would that land have been 
to-day? What would it have been to- 
morrow? Surely another domain. It 
furnished the fortress to protect the 
early pioneer from the arrow of the 
treacherous foe. The life of the Na- 
tion’s youth was nurtured in the forest. 
And, more or less, in every home on 
the continent to-day some forest prod- 
uct furnishes shelter. 

By the substitution of the geograph- 
ical economist for the land-skinner, the 
principle of nationalism for a competi- 
tive anarchy, we can not only produce a 
supply of timber four times as great as 
we produce now, and sufficient for our 
national needs, but we can kill several 
other birds with the same stone, as it 
were, for upon this central economy de- 
pends the usefulness of the streams of 
the continent for navigation, water- 
supply, irrigation and power. 


(To be continued ) 






































CLASSIFICATION OF PUBLIC LANDS’ 


By GEORGE OTIS SMITH, Director U. S. Geological Survey 


public land is not a recent dis- 

covery. The earliest land legisla- 
tion in this country both contemplated 
differences in the quality and character 
of the public land and planned that the 
officers charged with their sale should 
be furnished with descriptions based on 
field examination. From 1796 down to 
the present day, whatever the policy that 
has prompted legislation with reference 
to public land, whether the purpose was 
to procure revenue, or to promote home 
building, or to benefit influential citi- 
zens, most of these laws recognize 
classes of land and presuppose classifi- 
cation. Yet even the honest administra- 
tion of the land laws has ever been sub- 
ject to criticism arising from the fact 
that no adequate provision was made 
for land classification. 

A period of national awakening to 
the worth of the public domain appears 
to have followed the close of the civil 
war, and in the late seventies Congress 
gave serious consideration to the prob- 


' | ‘HE necessity for classifying the 


lem of making better provision for 
effective administration of this great 
estate with its latent possibilities for 


national growth. We have just entered 
upon another epoch of realization by the 
Nation of the true source of its wealth 
and prosperity, and both the legislative 
and the executive branches of the Fed- 
eral Government are awake to the fact 
that exact knowledge is essential to the 
proper utilization of our country’s great 
resource of land. The earlier propa- 
ganda bore fruit in the creation of a 
scientific bureau, first among whose 
functions was the classification of the 
public land. But, unfortunately, this 
specific duty laid upon the new Fed- 


eral bureau was subordinated to the 
more general though hardly less im- 
portant task of determining the natural 
resources of the public domain and the 
opportunity for a scientific classifica- 
tion of the land before the larger part 
of the more valuable areas had passed 
into private ownership was lost. In the 
present period of aroused public opinion 
the land classification which leads to 
better use, and the field knowledge on 
which intelligent administration must 
be based, have come to be regarded as 
vital factors in the public-land policy. 

The Secretary of the Interior may 
be considered to be a trustee charged 
with the disposition of the public land, 
and within his department the functions 
of administration are divided among 
three bureaus: to the General Land 
Office belong the subdivisional surveys, 
the sales and the issuance of patents: 
to the Geological Survey has been en- 
trusted the investigation of the resources 
of the public domain, with the determi- 
nation of the character of the public 
lands, and the valuation of those whose 
price is not specifically fixed by law; 
and upon the Reclamation Service has 
been laid the vitally important task of 
insuring the full utilization of arid lands 
by the construction of engineering 
works. 

The duty of classifying the unentered 
public lands is now definitely accepted 
by the Geological Survey, and the op- 
portunity neglected in 1879 has for sev- 
eral years been vigorously improved. 
The Department of the Interior fully 
recognizes that the land laws have not 
been and never can be efficiently admin- 
istered in the absence of a detailed and 
authoritative classification of the land. 


*Delivered before the National Irrigation Congress, Spokane, Wash., on August 10, 1909. 
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Thus the Geological Survey is heartily 
cooperating with the General Land 
Office to the end that the best disposi- 
tion of the land may be secured, and 
it should be noted that no small part 
of the data utilized in this work repre- 
sents the fruitage of the earlier general 
investigations of the Survey. In this 
present-day task of land-classification 
the painstaking work of the Survey 
geologists and engineers in the last 
thirty years counts for much. 

Utilization is the keynote of the pres- 
ent public-land policy, and by utilization 
I mean not that kind of local develop- 
ment that exploits the present at the ex- 
pense of the future, and is promoted by 
the land-skinner, but rather a develop- 
ment whose plan weighs national needs 
and calculates future demands, and 
whose accomplishment will serve our 
country’s advance in the next century 
as well as in the present decade. Util- 
ization is opposed to both non-use and 
waste. To withhold the land from pri- 
vate use, except where public use is of 
greater advantage to the people, is to 
check national progress; to dispose of 
the people’s land for other than its 
highest practical. use is to waste that 
property and betray the trust. The 
public-land problem thus resolves itself 
into, first, the determination of the best 
use to which the public domain can be 
put, and second, the disposition or res- 
ervation of the land now belonging to 
the Nation so as to assure that use. 
Such a land policy needs no defense, 
for it is based on the safe principle of 
the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

The classification of the public lands 
as now carried on by the Geological 
Survey serves two important ends, one 
administrative, the other legislative, and 
I believe both were contemplated by 
Congress at the time of the creation of 
the Survey. Not only does land classi- 
fication facilitate the work of fulfilling 
the requirements of existing law, but 
the classification of the public domain 
and the investigation of its resources 
furnish Congress with the facts on 
which to base new legislation. 
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A notable example of land classifica- 
tion in aid of proposed legislation is 
afforded by the acts of March and Oc- 
tober, 1888, wherein Congress directed 
that an irrigation survey should be 
made by the Geological Survey, and 
further provided that the reservoir sites 
and irrigable lands designated as a re- 
sult of that investigation should be re- 
served from entry, settlement, or sale 
pending further legislation. The legis- 
lation of 1888 was itself the logical out- 
come of Maj. J. W. Powell’s 1879 re- 
port on the arid lands, and his subse- 
quent work as Director of the Geolog- 
ical Survey, and the law that eventually 
resulted from the work thus authorized 
in 1888 was the Reclamation Act of 
1902. 

As another instance where thorough 
knowledge of the public domain, and 
particularly of the character of a special 
tract with its strategic relation to the 
hydrography of the region, enabled the 
Department of the Interior to aid Con- 
gress may be cited the act of February 
20 of this year, reserving for public use 
eight sections of waste land in southern 
California. The law provides that this 
land shall be used for the diversion of 
flood waters into underground storage, 
thereby replenishing the supply of un- 
derground waters in the San Bernar- 
dino Valley. While apparently of only 
local scope, the principle established in 
this legislation is really of great impor- 
tance as providing a line of action that 
will be found adaptable elsewhere in 
securing effective conservation of waste 
waters. 

Hydrographic and topographic sur- 
veys which are in progress at the pres- 
ent time under instructions of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior have as their 
purpose the collection of information 
that may be presented to Congress in 
aid of legislation looking toward the 
best utilization of the water-powers on 
the public domain. 

Land classification in aid of the ad- 
ministration of the public lands is now 
actively prosecuted by the Geological 
Survey, and reports setting forth in de- 
tail the mineral or non-mineral charac- 
ter of public lands are being transmitted 
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to the General Land Office on the coal, 
oil, and phosphate lands of which the 
Geological Survey has made actual 
field examination. Another line of ac- 
tivity is the segregation of non- 
irrigable lands under the terms of the 
enlarged homestead act of February 19 
of the present year. The recommenda- 
tions of the Geological Survey on which 
the Secretary of the Interior bases his 
designations have not, of course, de- 
pended on surveys made for this spe- 
cific purpose, but represent the avail- 
able data collected through a period of 
many years by Federal geologists and 
engineers. The existence of this infor- 
mation whereby, within these few 
months since the enactment of the law, 
the Secretary has been able to designate 
areas in nine states and territories, ag- 
gregating 162,000,000 acres, is in itself 
a forceful argument for a land classi- 
fication that is complete and authori- 
tative. 

The classification and valuation of the 
coal land is the special phase of public- 
land work to which the Geological Sur- 
vey is giving increasing attention. Since 
the Executive withdrawals of 1906 the 
coal fields in the public-land states have 
been the scene of Survey activity on a 
scale that could not have been possible 
in the earlier period when the appropri- 
ations by Congress were altogether in- 
adequate. The purpose of these classi- 
fication surveys is two-fold: to expedite 
the complete restoration to agricultural 
entry of land thus determined to be 
non-coal although included in the gen- 
eral withdrawals, and to promote the 
utilization of the coal lands which to- 
day represent the greatest natural re- 
source to which the people retain an 
unquestioned title. I agree with Mr. 
Pinchot on the water-power trust; but 
no combination controlling the coal 
fields of the West has as yet poked its 
head over the horizon. The geologic 
investigations of the last three field sea- 
sons have not only furnished a knowl- 
edge of the quantity and quality of the 
coal on the public domain, but have ren- 
dered possible the present policy of ob- 
taining coal prices for coal lands. The 
General Land Office now depends on 
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the Geological Survey to furnish de- 
tailed valuations for every forty-acre 
tract of coal that is placed on the 
market. 

The scale on which this work is be- 
ing prosecuted is indicated by the rec- 
ord of the three and a half months 
following the adoption of the revised 
scheme of valuation and reports to the 
General Land Office which released to 
agricultural entry approximately two 
and a half million acres. 

Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana 
placed selling prices on nearly a million 
acres of coal land, with an aggregate 
valuation of over $50,000,000, which is 
an average advance of more than 200 
per cent over the minimum prices fixed 
by law. Under the regulations setting 
forth the plan of valuation of Govern- 
men coal land the price is determined 
on the basis of estimated tonnage, and 
the unit rate varies with the quality of 
the coal, ranging within fifteen miles of 
a railroad. The prices thus calculated 
for the public-coal deposits average less 
than one-tenth the usual royalty paid in 
the West, yet this conservative valua- 
tion will more than double the average 
price of public coal lands, not to men- 
tion the fact that this policy of land 
classification has stopped the illegal dis- 
posal of coal lands at even less than the 
minimum coal price. I might cite ex- 
ceptional cases like one in Wyoming 
where the average price based on ton- 
nage represents a fifteen-fold increase 
over the old minimum price. Sales are 
being made at the new prices and the 
reports from one land office already in- 
dicate a greater activity in coal lands 
priced at $25 and $50 per acre than ex- 
isted a few years ago when they sold 
at the minimum price of $10 and $20. 

It is conceded that this policy of bas- 
ing the price on the quantity and qual- 
ity of the article sold will discourage 
purchase by speculators, but I maintain 
that the Government valuation will not 
impede the disposition of the coal de- 
posits for purposes of utilization. The 
real development of the West will be 
promoted, not retarded. The situation 
is clearly viewed by an editor of a 
western mining journal who has re- 
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cently stated that this increase in valu- 
ation “can produce but one result—the 
lands will be sold only as they are ac- 
tually needed for mining purposes. This 
should reduce the danger of monopoly, 
without promoting over-production and 
wasteful competition. In the end it 
should give future generations cheaper 
coal. The unearned increment will go 
in part to the Nation rather than to 
individuals.” Ifa scientific classification 
and adequate valuation of the coal lands 
will accomplish all this for the people 
of the West—protection against monop- 
oly, over-production, and wasteful com- 
petition, as well as the assurance of 
cheaper coal to the consumer and a 
larger return to the public—what more 
can you ask? 

The popular view in regard to the 
disposition of the public lands is, in my 
opinion, in a state of transition. Not 
only is the speculator now given less 
consideration than the entryman who 
desires to use the land, but by reason 
of the operation of the Reclamation Act, 
the citizens of each state are beginning 
to take a personal interest in the re- 
ceipts of the Land Office. It is hardly 
necessary in this connection to bring to 
your attention the fact that the in- 
creased valuation of the millions of 
acres of public coal land must result 
in incteased contributions to the recla- 
mation fund and greater possibilities 
for local utilization of your agricultural 
lands through irrigation. 

In conclusion, I would mention a 
principle that is winning increased rec- 
ognition in land legislation—namely, 
relative worth. The earliest land laws 
provided for the reservation of mineral 


lands from disposal for other purposes 
and the present coal-land law expresses 
this principle of relative worth by giv- 
ing gold, silver, and copper deposits 
priority over the coal, and the coal in 
turn preference over agricultural values. 
These distinctions necessitate land class- 
ification based on adequate field ex- 
amination, and with such classification 
data at hand the principle of relative 
worth can be further developed. Wher- 
ever the different values conflict the 
higher use should prevail. For ex- 
ample, the reservation or disposal of a 
tract of land for a dam or reservoir site 
should have preference over its use for 
agriculture. On the other hand, wher- 
ever the different values can be sep- 
arated, that separation by appropriate 
legislation is at once the easiest and 
best solution of the problem. For in- 
stance, the surface rights may be sep- 
arated from the right to mine underly- 
ing beds of coal. The first step in this 
direction was taken in March of this 
year in the passage of the Mondell act 
for the protection of the surface rights 
of entrymen, whereby the homeseeker 
may secure all of which he made entry, 
all he swears he is getting, while the 
coal beneath his tillable land is reserved 
to the Nation for future disposal. 

The ideal land classification would be 
that based on field examination, scien- 
tific and detailed enough to include 
every natural resource; the ideal land 
legislation is that which fully recog- 
nizes the principle of relative worth; 
and the ideal land administration is that 
which will assure the reservation or the 
disposition of the people’s land only for 
its highest use. 


THE WOODS 


Straight as a line, in beauteous order stood 
Of oaks unshorn a venerable wood; 

Fresh was the grass beneath, and ev'ry tree 
At distance planted, in a due degree, 

Their branching arms in air, with equal space, 
Stretch’d to their neighbors with a long embrace. 
—Dryden 
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No, 12, Ex-rangers ° 


By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN, Supervisor, Sierra National Forest 


HEN the social history of the 

Forest Service comes to be 

written with sympathy and 
knowledge by some one of the real in- 
siders, twenty years from now, the very 
strangest and saddest of the chapters 
will be crowded with stories of rangers 
who fell by the wayside and did not 
manage to get up again—who, in fact, 
deserved no consideration because they 
were weaklings and good-for-nothings. 

If a man is at home with his rangers, 
and they are so with him, he will some- 
times get glimpses of reasons behind 
reasons for these failures, from the 
stories told as one climbs a trail to the 
snows and stars, or drops into the twi- 
light of mighty deeps between walls 
of granite, or sits by a mere spark of a 
campfire islanded in an ocean of bil- 
lowy tree-clad Sierras. 

“Everybody knows, but it isn’t very 
often that anybody tells,” was the way 
one ranger put the thing. “Why not? 
Well, if a thing seems funny I tell it 
in the end, if I have a chum to tell it 
to, but sometimes it takes ten years to 
get around to it.” 

It was one of the oldest rangers in 
the service who heard a youngster let- 
ting himself go with too free and crit- 
ical remarks about other rangers. After 
supper, when the pipes were lit, he 
asked me if I knew what had become 
of the Yoacum family. They were 
down in the valley somewhere, I said, 
and having a hard time. The wife and 
girls were working in a cannery, and 
Yoacum was a railroad section hand. 
The old ranger shook his head and med- 
itated over Jack Yoacum, the ex- 
ranger. 

“Jack was a lovely 


was his father before him. 


talker, and so 
I expect 


it had been that way for hundreds of 
years in the Yoacum family. It wasn’t 
ill-natured talk, as a rule; but it was 
always kinder theatrical, so to speak. 
He'd hear a little and guess a little, 
and bring lots of people into his stories. 
When he got all through, or maybe the 
next day, you’d feel that your confi- 
cence in the people he’d brought in had 
been a mite shaken by all sorts of little 
hints. 

“I never could understand just how 
Yoacum did it, and I couldn’t make 
up my mind whether it was done a-pur- 
pose or mostly by accident. Still, if he 
worked a week with a crew the men 
just naturally pulled apart, and yet they 
all stayed friendly with him. He was 
always cheerful and active, taking hold 
pretty well everywhere, and still he 
managed to play smash with general 
good feeling in a crowd. 

“No, it wasn’t his wife. Never was 
a better woman, nor better brought-up 
children. It was just Jack Yoacum’s 
way. 

“T remember once the district ranger 
went to a cattle convention, and took 
Jack—to teach him a little, I suppose. 


It was a stiff and lively meeting, and 
everybody had honest ideas and 
threshed them out in public. Nobody 


was hurt, and everybody felt better aft- 
erward—the stockmen understood the 
regulations better an.J the rangers tin- 
derstood the troubles of the stockmen 
better. But Jack didn’t pay much at- 
tention—heard a little, misunderstood 
a lot, and went home and gave the boys 
little theatrical imitations of the worst 
bits of the convention, till he got them 
laughing fit to kill—all except one big 
young fellow. That one, the next day, 
comes up to the district officer and says: 
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‘l understand that you quarreled with 
my father up in Tuolumne last week at 
the cattlemen’s meeting. You and he 
talked right out at each other, as I hear. 
Now, my father’s the best man in 
that country, and—blank you, here’s 
my resignation!’ 

“The district ranger just looked at 
the youngster and sat down on a rock 
and laughed till the tears ran down his 
cheeks. Then he slapped the boy on the 
shoulder and said: ‘Wish I had a boy 
like you. Now, hit the trail on leave 
with pay. It’s Saturday night—moon- 
light—and you'll get home for break- 
fast. You can come back by Snow 
Creek and see the school-teacher, too. 
You tell your father all about it, and 
ask him what he thinks of our quarrel.’ 

“By Monday noon the young ranger 
was back, and, walking up to the dis- 
trict man, said: ‘Mr. Williams, my 
father laughed till I thought he’d bust, 
and said you was white all through.’ 
Then the boy got red in the face, but 
he kept right on, and said: ‘He says 
you'll make a man of me yet, and I 
hope you will.’ 

“Pretty soon a Congressman came 
up here fishing, and wanted to borrow 
a ranger to show him where to go, you 
remember. I guess now it was just a 
new kind of try-out for Jack, but you 
gave him several easy jobs that month, 
and his brag grew on him like a jimson 
weed. He told the boys he was going 
to be a tourist ranger—better grub, 
lots of free cigars, and short hours. 
Then, when you pulled the rope in on 
him just a little, he talked pretty warm 
an’ said that if things couldn’t be fixed 
for him thus and so he would sure re- 
sign. I guess he must have said some- 
thing like that to you, for I noticed he 
didn’t stay in the office more than five 
minutes before he took the road, a truly 
ex-ranger goin’ home to tell his loving 
wife how mean the Service was. 

“His wife took in plain washing— 
miners’ shirts an’ overalls, an’ such 
heavy things, to support the family till 
her Jack should settle into ‘something 
suitable.’ If she saw through him, she 
never let on. He kept smiling and 


cheerful except when the Service was 


mentioned; then he looked resigned 
and grieved, till a good many of the 
boys thought perhaps the boss had been 
pretty hard on him, and crowded him, 
we didn’t know exactly how. 

“After a bit, though, we discovered 
for ourselves that Jack was no good; 
just a sneak and a liar inside.” 

There was a long pause. The pipes 
went out, the fire burned low. I 
thought to have heard all that was com- 
ing about Jack Yoacum. But it was a 
night for confidences, and the old 
ranger replenished the fire, refilled his 
pipe, and began again: 

“When he was on that other forest 
he got up charges against one of the 
boys he had camped with—one of the 
best rangers in the service. You know, 
I was on that forest, too, before I mar- 
ried and came down here. Well, he 
sent these charges clear up to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“We had an inspector, and more 
fuss, and affidavits and interviews, and 
two months of worry.” 

“What did he say about that ranger?” 

“Said that on a certain date at a cer- 
tain place the ranger had taken hush- 
money to keep still about a timber tres- 
pass, and had got gloriously drunk on 
the money, lying drunk all day in a 
miner’s cabin.” 

“In the same letter to the higher-ups 
he expressed his love for the service 
and his ‘extreme regret’ over the af- 
fair. He hinted, too, that that ranger 
had been throwing down the Service for 
years that way.” 

The listening rangers around the 
campfire spat upon the ground in silent 
disgust. There is no more significant 
expression of human contempt known 
on the frontier; it is not mere expecto- 
ration ; it is of oriental intensity. Thus 
the son of the desert does to this day 
when he hears the name of one who has 
been a traitor to the tribe. 

“But how did that ranger pull out?” 
one asked. “I suppose it was just his 
word against Jack’s, for, of course, if 
he had taken hush-money, the feller 
that gave it would say he hadn’t.” 

“Well, in the first place, that ranger 
did what most of you fellers don’t do. 
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He wrote up his diary every night be- 
fore he went to bed. And the diary 
showed that he couldn’t have been 
drunk anywhere nor received money 
anywhere in the forest, because he was 
about twenty miles away, taking his 
wife and little sick baby to a doctor’s. 
His leave-of-absence blank, on file, 
showed that, too. Then, after about 
twenty people had been hunted up in 
all sorts of places, including Jack’s wit- 
nesses, and their evidence written down 
and compared, and after the land had 
been surveyed and gone over, the Gov- 
ernment found there hadn't been any 
timber trespass nor any hush-money 
offered to anybody. 

“T heard afterward that the letter 
Jack finally received from the higher- 
ups read about this way: ‘Your charges 
against your former associate, Ranger 
Blank, have been found to be entirely 
baseless.’ Of course, Jack resigned. 
That was before the days of civil- 
service examinations, and he tried the 
examination two years later and got in 
again without saying anything about 
any early experiences in the ‘reserve’ 
way up North. 

“When he got that letter, though, he 
showed it ’round himself one night 
when he wasn’t quite responsible, down 
at Lumbago’s Indian and sheep-herder 
saloon, just to prove how mean the de- 
partment was to a poor, hard-working 
man. But even old Pete Lumbago, who 
is just a drunken horse-thief, said: 
‘They seem to have sized you up, all 
right, Jack, as a kind of a liar.’ It went 
all over the woods in that shape.” 

“Well, there!’ said one big ranger. 
“T never knew the rights of that affair. 
Jack sure did throw himself down by 
the roadside and break his bones. He’s 
off the roll-call when the boys line up. 
Gosh! I’d hate to be that kind of a 
dead duck!” 

“Jack, he talked loose ends, and that 
growed on him,” said another. “But 
‘tain’t always talk that puts men out. 
It’s gambling or it’s laziness, or it’s a 
bad temper or it’s silly, little, cry-baby 
wives. But mostly, I think, it’s stoppin’ 
all study an’ thinkin’, just to feel his 
own head, an’ then sayin’ in an admirin’ 
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tone of voice, ‘Ain’t I jest the limit for 
real smart? Ain’t I jest a charmin’ 
Government ossifer in a new  uni- 
form?’ ” 

Some one turned to me for a contri- 
bution to this symposium, and | added: 
“Boys, a lot of men that fail in this 
work do so because they were badly 
brought up at home; they never learned 
how to work hard, and they were al- 
lowed to consider themselves ‘sensi- 
tive’-—too averse to honest criticism, 
too undisciplined, in a word, either to 
take or to give orders or to work in a 
systematic way. I do not know of any 
more appalling waste in all America’s 
natural resources than the waste of 
young manhood through such lack of 
discipline. It seems to many a fine 
young man who is beautiful to look at, 
splendid to fight fire beside, as if he 
could not unbend, or give and take, or 
come into the system without losing 
what he calls his ‘self-respect’ and 
making what he terms a ‘slave of him- 
self.’ The work really needs all his 
superb energies, but they must be di- 
rected and controlled. He must come 
into harness and push against the collar, 
not like a mule, but like a_royal- 
hearted man. He must do what col- 
lege men -call team-work. Then he be- 
comes a part of the fellowship of the 
service. 

“Jack Yoacum really didn’t mean to 
tell lies; he only loved to gossip, and 
the real Jack inside of him liked to 
sneer a little at hard work and courage 
and get other folks into trouble. His 
boys are growing up just like him, but 
his girls have had more of the mother- 
training. In ten years they will make 
rangers’ wives, and poor old Jack will 
sit in the sun, quite harmless, an amus- 
ing talker whom no one takes seriously. 
The moment he left the service his 
power for injuring it came to an end.” 

A district ranger from over the crest 
of the Sierra spoke up: “Well, now, I 
can see my way plain in a case like 
Jack’s ; but what I can’t seem to handle 
is those fellows that one keeps on hop- 
ing against hope will do better—and 
they don’t pan out. 
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“The worst case I ever knew of was 
that of Tommy West, over in Mono. 
He was bright, handsome, very popular, 
did everything he was told; but after 
four years’ work with him no one could 
lean on him. He hadn’t a had habit, 
was engaged to a pretty girl, and had 
a lot of admiring relatives up and down 
the valley. Everything in the way of 
criticism ran right off him. He was 
the most attractive ranger I ever saw, 
and he made a continual picnic of it. 
Sometimes he would simply turn off 
work for a week, and then sag back 
into the old ruts. I used to lie awake 
nights trying to think out some way to 
harden Tommy up—get that steel finish 
on, so to speak, that will keep an edge 
and cut things.” 

“What did you finally do?” I asked 
the visiting district man. 

“Well, the supervisor, he took a hand. 
He kept trying Tommy out all along 
the line, quiet and fine. Then one day 
he went riding and found Tommy’s 
camp and told Tommy that it was a case 
of a round peg in a square hole. 

“Tommy spoke up: ‘What have I 
done ?’ 

“*Nothing.’ 


**Then, what’s the matter ?’ 

““It’s this way: You are not able 
to become a living part of this Service 
for life or for death. You are not mar- 
ried to it; the work is to you merely 
that by which you earn your living, as 
you have raised cattle, or have farmed, 
or have driven stage.’ 

“Tommy shook his head cheerfully. 
“Well, I don’t see it’s anything but giv- 
ing the Government seventy-five dollars’ 
worth of work a month, same as if I 
was plowing on some old jayhawker’s 
ranch. If I had got promoted I’d have 
done more work. Hand over that pur- 
ple blank, and I’ll sign her up, and no 
bad feelings, only I'll tell you right now 
you can’t run any business with senti- 
ment. Give my regards to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture when you write.’ 

“Then Tommy saddles and starts off, 
singing a new version of the ranger 
song—the which all of us know by 
heart now. We heard him howling up 
the pass at the top of his lungs: 


““T was a happy ranger la-ad, 
The boss, he hints that I am ba-ad. 
I goes! I scoots! I seeks repose 
The other side of Lyell’s snows.’ ” 








Ranger's Quarters, Wet Mountain National Forest 

















THE FARM COMMUNITY’ 


By LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY, Director College of Agriculture, Cornell 


ciety and institutions; and any per- 

son who is interested in rural civ- 
ilization must necessarily, therefore, be 
interested in irrigation. 

The best rural civilization will de- 
velop out of native rural conditions 
rather than be imposed from without. 
Irrigation makes a rural condition. It 
provides the passibility for a community 
to develop; and it must, therefore, color 
the entire life of the community. As 
the civilization of New England devel- 
oped about the town-meeting, and that 
of the South about the court-house, so 
must the civilization of irrigation 
communities develop about the ditch- 
meeting. 

Irrigation communities are compact. 
As all the people depend on a single 
utility, so must the community life tend 
to be solidified and tense. Probably no 
other rural communities will be so uni- 
fied and so intent on local social prob- 
lems. We shall look, therefore. for a 
very distinct and definite welfare to 
arise in these communities; and they 
will make a peculiar contribution to 
rural civilization. 

The life of the irrigation community 
will be expressed not only in institutions 
of its own, but in the literature of its 
own. Much of the world’s literature 
does not have significance to country- 
life conditions, and very little of it has 
significance to an irrigation civilization. 
I look for poetry to come directly out 
of the irrigation ditch, and to express 
the outlook of the people who depend 
for their existence on the canal and the 
flood-gate. It is most significant of a 
new feeling in art and literature that 
we have a national irrigation ode. 

All our efforts in forwarding rural 
civilization must express themselves in 
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the development of the community or 
neighborhood sense, and this is the 
proper theme of my paper. Before I 
discuss this subject, however, I must 
present a point of view as to the in- 
terest of society, or of all the people, in 
the class of work for which this con- 
gress stands. 

The people have made it possible for 
irrigation-reclamation to be developed ; 
for whether the work is performed by 
the Government directly or by private 
enterprise, it nevertheless rests on na- 
tional legislation; and this legislation 
expresses the consent and the interest 
of society in the work. All of the peo- 
nle have not only a right to an interest 
in irrigation-reclamation, but they carry 
an obligation to be interested in it, since 
it reclaims and utilizes the fundamental 
heritage of all the people. I take it that 
society’s interest in the work is of two 
kinds: to see that the land is properly 
utilized and protected, and to see that 
persons desiring homes shall have an 
opportunity to secure them. Society is 
not interested in speculation in land or 
in mere exploitation. 

In the last analysis the land belongs 
to all the people. No man reall¥ owns 
his land; society allows him to use it, 
and to say who shall use it when he is 
done with it; and every man is under 
obligation to society to maintain the fer- 
tility of his land. Even a farm is not 
a man’s own, in the sense that he has a 
right to abuse it without check. More 
than that, he is under obligation to 
use all the natural resources of the 
earth with a care for those who are to 
come after him. No man has a moral 
or social right to denude the land of 
its forest, unless he leaves the land in 
condition for his successor to utilize it 
with satisfaction. The American prac- 


*Delivered at the National Irrigation Congress at Spokane, Wash., on August 12, 1909. 
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tise of raping the earth of its timber has 
no defense, not only in economics, but 
also none in moral obligation. In mak- 
ing this statement, I make no imputa- 
tion as to whether the fault lies with 
the timberman or with society in gen- 
eral. 

I hope that the irrigation people 
realize their obligation to the society 
that makes it possible for them to de- 
velop their irrigation systems. Not 
every person in the Nation agrees to 
the wisdom of national reclamation, but 
society has given it the trial. The peo- 
ple in the West are interested in devel- 
oping their localities and their common- 
wealths, and in securing settlers to 
them; and with this feeling we all must 
sympathize. I have no fear that the 
irrigation settlement of the West will 
set up disastrous competition in prod- 
ucts with the East; the areas involved 
in the new irrigation projects are too 
small and the development too slow for 
that. But there is danger that the pro- 
ducing power of the land may not be 
safeguarded. The very fact that irriga- 
tion farming is intensive increases the 
danger. From an agricultural point of 
view, the greatest weakness in this 
farming is the fact that the animal, or 
live stock, does not occupy a large place 
in the system. Other systems of main- 
taining fertility must be developed. 

Society has a right to ask that you 
be careful of your irrigated valleys. 
They are abounding in riches. It is 
easy to harvest these riches by the 
simple*magic of water. You will be 
tempted to waste these riches and the 
time will come quickly when you will 
be conscious of their decline. This 
seems remote to you now, but the dan- 
ger is real. Not even the fertility of 
the irrigation waters will maintain the 
land in the face of poor agricultural 
practise. 

It is the flat valleys of the great arid 
West that will be opened by irrigation. 
These valleys are small areas compared 
with the uplands, the hills, and the un- 
irrigable regions. Society is interested, 
also, that you be careful of your up- 
lands and hills, for in the arid regions 
they give small yield in forage and in 


timber; this forage and timber must be 
most thoughtfully protected. When the 
irrigated lands begin to decline you can- 
not fall back on your hills. 

I am not saying that irrigation- 
farming is proceeding in a wasteful 
way, or that systems are not developing 
that will protect society; I am calling 
your attention to the danger and to the 
interest of all the people in this danger ; 
and I hope that you may profit by the 
errors of all new settlements thus far 
made in the history of the world. 

We are everywhere in need of better 
agriculture, not only that every agricul- 
turist may do a better business, but 
also that agriculture may contribute its 
full share to the making of a better civ- 
ilization. Here and there, as we learn 
how to adapt ourselves to the order of 
nature, we begin to see a really good 
agriculture in the process of making. 
A good agriculture is one that is self- 
sustaining and _ self-perpetuating, not 
only increasing its yields year after year 
from the same land, but leaving the 
land better and richer at each genera- 
tion. This must come to pass from the 
land itself and from the animals and 
crops that one naturally brings to the 
land, and not by the addition of mined 
fertilizing materials brought from the 
ends of the earth. Thus far in history, 
it is only when the virgin fatness is 
coming to be used up, speaking broadly, 
that we put our wits to work. Then 
the rebound comes. The best agricul- 
ture thus far has developed only after 
we have struck bottom, and we begin a 
constructive effort rather than an ex- 
ploitive effort; and this comes in a 
mature country. 

This is why so great a part of the 
European agriculture is so much better 
than our own, and -why, in old New 
England, such expert and hopeful farm- 
ing is now beginning to appear. The 
East is in an epoch of rebound. The 
Fast is in the process of becoming more 
fertile; the West is in the process of 
becoming less fertile. In western North 
America the business systems have been 
developed to great perfection, and the 
people are possessed of much activity 
and are so far escaped from tradition 
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that they are able to do things in new 
ways and to work togther. I hope that 
this great region also will apply at the 
outset all the resources of business and 
science to develop an agriculture that 
will propagate itself. 

When all the lands are taken that can 
be developed or reclaimed by private 
resources, there remain vast areas that 
require the larger powers, and perhaps 
even the funds, of society (or the Gov- 
ernment) to bring into utilization. 

One class of lands éan be utilized by 
means of irrigation. This form of land- 
reclamation is much in the public mind, 
and great progress has been made in it. 
There remain, however, other lands to 
be reclaimed by other means. There 
is much more land to be reclaimed by 
the removal of water than by the addi- 
tion of water. There are many more 
acres to be adapted to productive uses 
by forest planting and conservation than 
by irrigation. There are vastly larger 
areas waiting reclamation by the so- 
called “dry farming” (that is, by farm- 
ing completely adapted to dry regions). 
And all the land in all the states must 
be reclaimed by better farming. I am 
making these statements in no dispar- 
agement of irrigation, but in order to 
indicate the relation of irrigation to 
what should be a recognized national 
reclamation movement. 

But even though we should recognize 
a national reclamation movement to in- 
clude all these phases and others, it may 
not be necessary or advisable, in the in- 
terest of all the people, that every last 
acre in the national domain be opened 
for exploitation or settlement in this 
decade or even this century. The Na- 
tion may well have untouched reserves. 
No one knows what our necessities will 
be a hundred years hence. Land that 
has never been despoiled will be im- 
measurably more valuable to society 
then than now; and society holds the 
larger interest. 

When the pressure of population 
comes, we shall fall back on our re- 
serves. The rain-belt states will fall 
back on their wet lands, their uplands, 
and their hills. These hills are much 
more usable than those of the arid and 


semi-arid West can ever be. The 
eastern states have immense reserves. 
New York is still nearly half in woods 
and swamps and waste, but practically 
all of it is usable. The same is true of 
New England and Pennsylvania and 
great regions southward. Forests and 
sward grow profusely to the summits 
of the mountains and the hills. Vast 
areas eastward are undeveloped and 
unexploited. Even the regions of the 
so-called “abandoned farms” are yet 
practically untouched of their potential 
wealth. I have no regret that these 
countries are still unsettled. There is 
no need of haste. When the great 
West has brought every one of its 
available acres into irrigation and when 
population increases, the eastern quar- 
ter of the country will take up the 
slack. It is by no means inconceivable 
that at that time the eastern lands, new- 
ly awakened from the sleep of a cen- 
tury, will be the fresh lands, and the 
older regions will again become the 
new regions. 

Now let me say further that irriga- 
tion is properly not a practise of arid 
countries alone. Irrigation is of 
two purposes—to reclaim land and 
make it usable; to mitigate the 
drought in rainfall regions. As yet the 
popular imagination runs only to recla- 
mation irrigation. This form of irri- 
gation is properly regulated by the 
Federal Government. Now and then 
a forehanded farmer in the humid 
region, growing high-class crops, in- 
stalls an irrigation plant to carry him 
through the dry spells. As our agri- 
culture becomes more developed, we 
shall greatly extend this practise. We 
shall find that even in humid countries 
we cannot afford to lose the rainfall 
from hills and in floods, and we shall 
hold at least some of it against the 
time of drought as well as for cities and 
for power. We have not yet learned 
how to irrigate in humid regions, for 
the practise of drainage is equally in- 
volved; but we certainly shall apply 
water as well as manures to supple- 
ment the usual agriculture practise. 

Now, inasmuch as _ irrigation-recla- 
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mation is a national enterprise and de- 
pends for its development on the will 
of all the people, as it is one part in a 
much larger plan for the utilization of 
land, and as the people in all parts of 
the country have a right to ask for in- 
formation, I submit that it is not only 
wise, but that it is the obligation of 
this Congress to hold sessions in the 
East as well as in the West. The West 
cannot live to itself alone. 

My contention, therefore, is that the 
people are necessarily interested in ir- 
rigation as a national enterprise, that 
irrigation-reclamation is properly only 
one part of a slowly evolving national 


plan, and also that every man, whether 
on irrigated land or elsewhere, carries 
a natural responsibility to leave his 
Jand at least as good as he found it. 
The public domain must be safe- 
guarded for the entire people, whose 
estate it is; and if the individual bears 
a responsibility to posterity, still more 
does society bear this responsibility. 
All schemes of protection for the pub- 
lic resources need to be constantly re- 
adjusted, in the details of their opera- 
tion, to local conditions; but in the 
end, the fundamental development of 
the country must rest on the principles 
and policies of Theodore Roosevelt. 





Headgates and Part of Canal, Bigham River 
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EDITORIAL 


The President's Letter 


B tie» President has spoken on the 
Ballinger case. 

On September 15 he wrote a lengthy 
letter, indorsing the Secretary’s position 
on the Cunningham coal claims, the re- 
opening of lands to entry, the cancella- 
tion of the cooperative agreement re- 
garding Indian forest lands, the vetoing 
of the cooperative plan on the reclama- 
tion projects, and every other point in 
controversy. 

In a word, the Secretary has received 
from the President a clean bill of health. 

It would be easy to criticize this let- 
ter, and to show that those who fur- 
nished the President his facts did not 
give him all the facts. 

It could even be shown that some 
of the supposed facts furnished him 
were not facts, and that numerous rep- 
resentations made to him were mis- 
leading. 

3ut the Secretary is highly pleased 
with the letter. 

So are numerous others, conspicuous 
among whom are those who favor a 
wide-open policy on the public domain, 
and who, for whatever reason, have 
rallied around Secretary Ballinger as 
their champion and have regarded For- 
ester Pinchot as the one grand obstacle 
to their plans. 

The people have had no opportunity 
to see the materials placed before the 
President by Mr. Glavis and riddled by 
Secretary Ballinger. Necessarily, there- 
fore, they can have no valid opinion 
upon the case. 

Further, they are not reassured by 
the emphasis laid by numerous _publi- 
cations upon the statement that the 
President must necessarily give his Sec- 
retary the benefit of every doubt and 
uphold him in any event. 

They hope that the Secretary’s case 
is as good as it looks in the letter. 
Meanwhile, they await further facts, 


some of which are said to be forth- 
coming through the agency of Mr. 
Glavis, congressional committees of in- 
vestigation, and what-not. 

As to the question of law, the Amer- 
ican people certainly believe in obedi- 
ence thereto, howbeit there may have 
been less of the same than might have 
been hoped—on the part, for example, 
of “malefactors of great wealth,” “land 
skinners,” et al. 

Deep as is the public interest in the 
conservation of natural resources, the 
people do not want those resources 
saved at the expense of the law. 

So ardent is their love for the law 
that they want it conserved until it can 
be regularly changed. If, meanwhile, 
their own interests suffer through the 
abundance of bad law, or the paucity 
of good, they will try to stand it. ~ 

Nevertheless, the incessant, almost 
gleeful, assertion by a certain class of 
papers, since the appearance of the 
President’s letter, that President Roose- 
velt and his governmental helpers pro- 
tected the people’s interests chiefly by 
trampling the law under foot, does not 
go down well. 

This claim, just now, it would seem, 
is being considerably overworked. 

The people know that President 
Roosevelt made an earnest effort to pro- 
tect their rights and promote their in- 
terests. 

They know that, in so doing, he left 
deep tracks on the geography and pub- 
lic policy of the United States. 

They recall that the Reclamation 
Service began with him; that, in him, 
the National Forest Service found its 
strongest friend and the water-power 
monopoly its first formidable foe. 

They know he began the movement 
to save for the people their coal, that he 
called the two great conservation con- 
ferences and created the National Con- 
servation Commission. 
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The people do not impute infalli- 
bility even to former President Roose- 
velt, but the constant implication that 
he was able to save some shreds of our 
common heritage only by wading knee- 
deep through the statutes, smashing the 
Constitution, and functioning generally 
as an irresponsible anarchist is not 
gratifying. 

There is even the feeling that if Mr. 
Roosevelt were still in the White House 
instead of in the wilds of darkest Africa 
such declarations would be less fash- 
ionable. 

Again, law, to be of value, must be 
enforced, and with all their veneration 
and love for the law, the people know 
there is enforcement and enforcement. 

They know that there is such a thing 
as “the spirit of law; and that one 
who, Shylock-like, occupies himself in 
searching for the letter, may wholly 
miss this spirit. 

They know that at an earlier age 
men, eminently respectable, tithed mint, 
anise, and cummin, and, at the same 
time, neglected the weightier matters 
of the law, including judgment, justice, 
and a square deal. 

They know that law enacted nom- 
inally to serve a certain end has been 
used to serve an end directly opposite. 

They know that lawyers, of a certain 
type and training, have grown rich by 
finding or making holes in laws through 
which corporations and special interests 
have been enabled to drive their coach- 
and-four. 

Again, the suggestion that if the 
people do not like the law as it is they 
may apply to Congress for a better 
quality of law is not wholly satisfying. 

Such applications have been made 
before. The history is long and not 
encouraging. 

Everybody knows what it means, 
nowadays, to apply to the American 
Congress for law in the people’s in- 
terest. They know who controls both 
Senate and House, and they remember 
the treatment usually accorded such 
measures by both bodies. 

Some of these measures, it is true, 
have passed; but after how much effort 
from outside? And how many bills 


that should have passed have fallen by 
the wayside? And how many more 
that did pass have met their Waterloo 
in the courts? 

So the peop'e do not place all their 
eggs in the Congressional basket. Con- 
gress has its place, they know, but so 
has the Executive Department. 

Now what the people want to know 
in regard to this conservation business 
is, Is the administration, in all its 
branches, on their side, or on some 
other side? 

Is any branch of the administration 
saying, “Law, law;” and, at the same 
time, casting encouraging glances at the 
spoilers ? 

Is the administration, as a whole, do- 
ing its utmost for the people with the 
law as it is; and is it preparing to 
do its utmost to secure for them, from 
Congress, such additional legislation as 
their interests demand? 

These are questions which are not to 
be answered merely by words; words 
have already been multiplied; what is 
now wanted is deeds. 

The man from Missouri is abroad in 
the land; he wants to be “shown.” 

On this conservation question he is 
at last awake. His eyes are wide open. 

He knows what has been going on, 
and what it means; and he demands the 
turning over of a new leaf. 

He has heard of the conservationist 
who is “just as good,” or a little better ; 
now he wants an exhibition of him in 
action. 

He wants to see a whole-hearted, 
genuine, earnest, aggressive carrying 
out of the conservation policies launched 
by the preceding administration and in- 
dorsed and adopted, under pledges the 
most solemn, by the present one. 

If the demonstration is forthcoming, 
all will be forgiven and forgotten. 

For this demonstration he has been 
patiently waiting and earnestly watch- 
ing during the last half-year. 

What he has seen thus’ far has by no 
means reassured him. Henceforth he 
will watch more eagerly and more crit- 
ically than ever. 

He wants the goods delivered, and 
nothing else will suffice. 
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McHarg as an Index 


HE outburst of Ormsby McHarg is 

significant. 

The public has been assured that 
there were no differences in adminis- 
tration circles on the merits of the con- 
servation policy. 

All concerned, we have been told, 
are deeply and equally interested in the 
whole scheme. 

Such apparent differences as have 
arisen have had to do not at all with the 
policy, but only with the methods. 
Some have proposed to conserve the 
resources in one way and some in 
another. 

The chief difference, it has been re- 
iterated, has had to do with interpre- 
tations of law. Some have thought the 
law permitted of more latitude, and 
others less, in saving for posterity 
something out of the wreck of our 
once “inexhaustible” natural wealth. 

But now appears Mr. Ormsby 
McHarg. 

This gentleman occupies no less a 
position that that of Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor in the present 
administration. 

Furthermore, he has been a trusted 
political lieutenant. For he tells the 
public that, “in the late campaign he 
was put in charge, by Mr. Hitchcock, 
of nine far western states.” 

Just why Mr. McHarg need have 
spoken at all is not clear; nevertheless, 
he spoke. 

Furthermore, his utterances have no 
uncertain sound. 

He was clearly “in earnest.” He 
“did not palliate ;” he “did not excuse.” 

So important, evidently, in his mind, 
was the conservation issue that he was 
not deterred, even by considerations of 
official propriety, from expressing his 
sentiments. 

How much of a conservationist is 
Mr. McHarg may be judged from the 
following excerpts from his interview: 

“Let the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand regulate the cutting of trees.” 

“There is enough timber standing in 
the state of Washington alone to sup- 
ply this country for fifty years. Vast 


supplies remain in other states sufficient 
to maintain the supply for a much 
longer period. * * * The abundance 
of the forest was such that the alarm- 
ist statements as to approaching ex- 
haustion of supply were utterly un- 
founded.” 

“The talk of a gigantic water-power 
trust being formed to lay a heavy 
tribute on all posterity of the land is 
the veriest nonsense.” 

“The Reclamation Service during the 
latter part of President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration carried on a purely ‘dog in 
the manger’ policy that has done much 
to hold back various sections of the 
West.” 

“The Reclamation Service, without 
genius to carry out its projects, has, 
notwithstanding, located the water 
rights, and then stood idly by them and 
said: ‘No one else can appropriate this 
water * * *,’ The ‘dog in the manger’ 
policy has thus brought about a stu- 
pendous waste of natural resources.” 

That Mr. McHarg’s fulminations 
represent mere sound and fury goes 
without saying among the informed. 
Further, that he failed utterly to “make 
good” with facts when challenged by 
Associate Forester Price to do so 
should not be overlooked. 

But this is not the important thing. 

The important thing is that a “near” 
cabinet officer displays not simply lack 
of sympathy with the conservation pro- 
gram, but violent hostility toward and 
contempt for it. 

He even goes so far as to attribute 
bad faith to its chief promoters, as 
when he accuses the Forest Service of 
concealing important facts and figures 
“proving the truth’ of what Mr. 
McHarg says. 

All of this is exactly in line with facts 
brought out in the September issue of 
CONSERVATION in the article entitled, 
“The Interests versus the People.” 

There it was pointed out that a fight 
has been organized against the con- 
servation movement, and that members 
of Congress are definitely enlisted in the 
war, even to the extent of paying dues 
to the Denver organization formed to 
fight it. 
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Save possibly for his indiscretions of 
utterance, McHarg is exactly the type 
of man which the Denver organization 
might rejoice to see in high administra- 
tion circles. 

Now the question is, how many more 
McHargs, equally committed but better 
able to bridle their tongues, are there in 
the administration ? 

It may be said that Mr. McHarg’s 
philippic was a “swan song;” that he 
was not given opportunity to speak 
again, but that he was required to pay 
for his disloyalty with his head. 

Unhappily, no such conclusion can be 
drawn. 

Instead, we are assured that a definite 
understanding existed that Mr. 
McHarg, by his own choice, was to 
retire at the end of six months. He 
says, “It was only because of the great 
friendship that I entertained for the 
President and for Secretary Nagle that 
I undertook the onerous duties required 
of me in the first place ;” and the press 
tells us, “there was no one in Beverly 
willing to say that Mr. McHarg’s 
resignation was in any wise the result 
of the interview” above quoted. 

McHarg is a type. 

He represents the /aissez faire, in- 
dividualist, help-yourself viewpoint as 
applied to our natural resources. 

And he is by no means alone in this 
position. There are others; and with 
them the genuine believers in con- 
‘servation must prepare to deal. 


Me ME 


Putting Two and Two Together 


+ i HE Spokane meeting brought out a 

degree of hostility to Govern- 
ment irrigation which not all may un- 
derstand. 

Note the statement by Mr. John L. 
Matthews in the Seattle Intelligencer 
that “the water-power trust is opposed 
to Government irrigation projects of 
every sort. It wants to develop irriga- 
tion itself in order that it may have the 
power incidentally developed at the big 
storage dams, besides making profit off 
of the water supplied to the land.” 


Here we have an additional light on 
the motives of the water-power trust of 
which the country is hearing some- 
thing these days. 

The point brought out by Mr. 
Pinchot at Spokane is that this com- 
bination is seeking to monopolize the 
Nation’s power. Hence its fight for the 
power sites, and its natural desire to 
have “friends at court.” 

According to Mr. Matthews, how- 
ever, there is nothing small about this 
trust. It wants not simply the power, 
but it wants in addition to control the 
irrigation system. 

Thus the trust would make two uses 
of the water stored in the great dams: 
“For a consideration,’ of course, it 
would supply the settlers with the 
water, as essential to their lives as at- 
mospheric air; in addition from the 
water stored in these dams it would 
generate power and sell the same to the 
settlers and, with the help of long dis- 
tance transmission facilities, “run 
things” generally. 

If we ask why the fight is coming on 
now instead of having developed earlier, 
a hint is found in Mr. Newell’s address 
at the Spokane meeting. 

Speaking of private capital invested 
in irrigation work, he said: 

“Much of this investment, however, 
has been made possible, or at least has 
been stimulated by the Government 
work. The fact that the National Gov- 
ernment has deemed it wise to take up 
the matter has been one of the strongest 
arguments appealing to capitalists to do 
likewise.” 

That is, the Government first takes 
the risk, constructs the great engineer- 
ing work, and proves irrigation on a 
large scale to be feasible and profitable. 
Then the trust says to the Government, 
“Stand aside, we will now take charge 
of this business.” 

Putting with this Secretary Ballin- 
ger’s declaration: “I am not a believer 
in the Government entering into com- 
petition with legitimate private enter- 
prise,” and his actual cutting down of 
the work of the Reclamation Service 
by abolishing the cooperative plan 
whereby water-users paid in part for 
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their rights by their labor, we have al- 
together an interesting situation. 
Meanwhile, should the trust gradu- 
ally accomplish its purpose and acquire 
control of the water essential both to 
the production of crops and the de- 
velopment of light and power upon 
which the great West depends, where, 
we may inquire, will the people be? 


we oe oe 
A Question of Ethics and Construction 


OLLIER’S, in its issue of Septem- 
ber 18, for the second time 
heads its leading editorial, “Ballinger 
Should Go.” This second demand is 
based upon the following facts: 

When Mr., Ballinger resigned the 
Commissionership of the Land Office, 
in connection with the duties of which 
he had become familiar with the Cun- 
ningham coal claims in Alaska, he 
promptly accepted employment as coun- 
sel for one of the Cunningham claim- 
ants. 

Because of its direct bearing upon 
this act, the following law and rulings 
have been adduced: 

Section 190 of the Revised Statutes 
reads : 


It shall not be lawful for any person ap- 
pointed after the 1st day of June, 1872, as an 
officer, clerk, or employee in any of the de- 
partments, to act as counsel, attorney, or 
agent for prosecuting any claim against the 
United States which was pending in either 
of said departments while he was such 
officer, clerk, or employee, nor in any man- 
ner, nor by any means, to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of any such claim, within two years 
next after he shall have ceased to be such 
officer, clerk, or employee. 


During the administration of the In- 
terior Department by L. Q. C. Lamar 
(1885-88), a case arose in the Land 
Office directly parallel to that of Mr. 
Ballinger’s. Luther Harrison, a former 
Assistant Commissioner of the Land 
Office, complained that the Commis- 
sioner of the Land Office refused to al- 
low him to appear in any land cases 
which had arisen while he was in office. 
Secretary Lamar held as follows: 


The objection is that this statute has 
no reference to contests of title to lands, 
but only to claims for money upon the 
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United States, and that the language of 
the statute and the policy of the act are 
each satisfied by this interpretation. 

I do not concur in this conclusion. The 
statute applies to all of the departments; 
to all of the offices of the designated classes 
in each one; and to all prosecutions of claims 
of every class in the departments pending 
there while the officers, clerks, or employees 
appointed since June, 1872, belong to them. 
The act is not penal in its nature. It au- 
thorizes no criminal prosecution nor does 
it impute discredit or dishonor, nor affix 
stigma on any. It creates a civil disability 
for the public utility. 

Its design is to elevate the public service, 
so that it may inspire public confidence. 
The act plainly implies that it is not suit- 
able or seemly for an officer, clerk, or em- 
ployee, shortly after his departure from serv- 
ice in.a department, to appear before that 
department as a prosecutor of the claims 
pending therein against the United States 
while he was a member of it. 

The principle of the act is, that all the 
public servants in the department, whether 
officers, clerks, or employees, shall observe a 
condition which at least tends to hinder them 
from appearance of being placed under a 
suspicion of having had a conflict between 
their duties as officers or public agents and 
as men, and as giving preference to the 
last. * * 

Neither do I concur in the argument that 
cases prosecuted in the Land Office relative 
to claims for title to the public lands are not 
included within the terms of the act. * * * 

(Decisions of the Department of the Inte- 
rior relating to Public Lands, October 6, 
1885, Vol. IV, page 179.) 


On July 10, 1890, First Assistant 
Secretary Chandler rendered a decision 
in harmony with that of Secretary 
Lamar, saying, “The decision referred 
to is broad enough to cover all clerks 
or employees and was evidently in- 
tended to do so.” (Vol. XI, page 25.) 

On August 23, 1893, Secretary Hoke 
Smith decided that the phrase, “claim 
against the United States’? means a 
money demand, only. (Vol. XVII, 
page 216.) 

On July 25, 1904, Acting Secretary 
Ryan made a similar decision, its sylla- 
bus reading as follows: 


The phrase “claim against the United 
States” as employed in section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes means a money demand 
against the United States, and does not 
apply to the prosecution before the Land 
Department of claims involving the right 
and title to public lands. (Vol. XXXIII, 


page 137.) 
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And there we are. Secretary Lamar 
and First Assistant Secretary Chandler 
held that the law meant what it said, 
and Secretary Lamar’s knowledge of 
law was deemed sufficient to warrant 
his promotion to the bench of United 
States Supreme Court. 

“But Secretary Smith reversed him.” 
In a sense, yes; yet the Smith decision 
would not help Ballinger. 

Secretary Smith’s decision was based 
on the theory that a claim for public 
land was not a “claim against the 
United States.” 

From his standpoint, public land was 
of no value to the United States. In- 
stead, it was but so much old junk, to 
be gotten rid of as fast as practicable. 

Whatever basis this astounding 
theory may have had in the practise of 
the Interior Department, it does not 
apply to claims for United States coal 
lands—in Alaska or anywhere else. 

For the scandalous practise of sell- 
ing Government coal lands for a song, 
President Roosevelt substituted the 
present plan of selling such lands for 
a price approximating their market 
value. 

And he did this before Commissioner 
Ballinger left the Land Office. 

Since this change in practise it has 
been and is the pride and boast of 
the Interior Department and Geolog- 
ical Survey that the Government is 
treating the people’s coal as a thing 
of value, not be dumped like rubbish 
upon the first applicant. 

A claim for Government coal lands 
means to the Government to-day as 
much as a claim for the money value 
placed by the Geological Survey upon 
such lands. 

Yet Secretary Ballinger overlooks 
all this; and he ignores the masterly 
decision of Secretary Lamar, the un- 
quoted parts of which simply add to 
its strength. 

Nevertheless, Secretary Ballinger is 
a champion of “strict construction”— 
when it suits. 

Was it not a lawyer who, on an 
earlier occasion, found his judgment in- 
fluenced by the question as to whose ox 
was gored? 
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Construction—Strict To-day and Free 
To-morrow 


FTER all, is not the question of 
construction one less of schools 
than of moods and tenses ? 

Upon this question light is thrown by 
our national constitutional history. 

The father of strict construction in 
America found it necessary, when in 
power, to “stretch the Constitution un- 
til it cracked”’ to cover an important ad- 
ministration measure. 

On the other hand, the free con- 
structionists, when out of power, have 
sought aid and comfort from the strict 
construction philosophy. 

The fact seems to be that people are 
free constructionists when they want to 
do things, and strict constructionists 
when they want to prevent things from 
being done. 

We are now in the midst, apparently, 
of another era of strict construction. 
Yet, as noted in another connection, the 
Secretary of the Interior forgot all 
about his strict construction principles 
when Section 190 of the Revised Stat- 
utes got in his road. 

Furthermore, when it was found de- 
sirable for the Government at Wash- 
ington to aid American financiers in 
securing a share of the $25,000,000 loan 
for the construction of certain Chinese 
railways, a way was promptly found 
to do so. But has any one pointed to 
the clause of the Constitution or the 
article of the Revised Statutes authoriz- 
ing such aid? 

Still, when it was discovered that 
users of irrigated land were paying in 
part for their water rights by their 
labor, or that trained Government for- 
esters were applying approved methods 
to the handling of Government forests 
on the Indian Reservations, immediately 
legal lions blocked the path. 

Wonderful, indeed, is law, and more 
wonderful still the legal mind! 


wm oe Ow 
Legal Last Year But Not This 
‘4 HAT the plan whereby Forest Serv- 
ice men cared for the forests on 


the Indian Reservations was eminently 
wise, practicable and helpful is con- 
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ceded. The Interior Office admits it, 
and the President says, “The Forest 
Service is much better able, with its 
trained men, to do the work with effi- 
ciency and economy.” 

Nevertheless, it has been discovered 
that this method is “illegal” and there- 
fore must be stopped until Congress 
chooses to act, whatever fires may, 
meanwhile, consume the Coeur d’Alene 
or other Indian forests. 

Apropos of this question of legality, 
note the following passage from For- 
ester Pinchot’s letter to Secretary Wil- 
son on July 23 last: 

“But lest the Forest Service might be 
thought to have acted hastily in recom- 
mending the: plan for cooperation to 
you for approval, I have the honor to 
report that its legality was fully con- 
sidered in both departments at the time 
it was agreed upon; that the auditor 
for the Department of the Interior has 
approved the accounts under it since 
cooperation began; and that similar 
cooperation between departments is now 
and has long been in existence.” 


a a 
The Cooperative Certificates Illegal" 
ENTION has before been made in 


these columns of the cooperative 
plan whereby users of water rights on 
lands irrigated by the Reclamation 
Service paid in part for their rights 
with their labor, receiving therefor cer- 
tain “certificates.” 

These certificates were adopted to 
meet a pressing and imperative need on 
the reclamation projects. 

The settler, to hold his claim, was re- 
quired to occupy it while waiting for 
water. This might involve two or three 
years of waiting, during which time he 
could make nothing out of the land, and 
could not leave it to earn a living else- 
where. 

The effect on a multitude of settlers 
was intolerable. They begged the 
privilege of constructing irrigation 
ditches themselves, receiving from the 
Government some form of evidence 
that they had performed this work, and 
being credited with the same against 


their future obligations to the Govern- 
ment for water. 

To the profound satisfaction of the 
reclamation communities these certifi- 
cates, known locally as “scrip,” were 
authorized, and the settlers were per- 
mitted to work on the ditches. 

As is well known, these certificates, 
and the cooperative arrangement which 
they represented, have gone down be- 
fore the strict-construction steam-roller. 

The question of their legality was 
referred to Attorney General Wicker- 
sham, and by him decided adversely. 

Before consigning these certificates 
finally to the dust of oblivion, a little 
history should be narrated. 

This cooperative plan was _ not 
adopted hastily nor without advice. As 
noted last month, it was first carefully 
considered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Director of the Reclamation 
Service, and the Assistant Attorney 
General for the Interior Department. 

After the plan had been in operation 
some three months it was taken up by 
the Senate Committee on Irrigation and 
the Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

On May 18, 1908, a hearing relative 
to the certificates was had before this 
committee, and the results published. 
No action, however, was taken regard- 
ing the certificates save to suggest a 
slight change in their phraseology. 

Now the present Attorney General 
has declared the plan illegal, the princi- 
pal reason given being that it consti- 
tutes “a system for borrowing labor 
and material, and making the Govern- 
ment the debtor to intending settlers,” 
thus violating the law providing that 
“no project shall be entered upon until 
there is money enough in the Reclama- 
tion Fund to pay for the project or 
parts thereof contracted for.” 

What are the facts? 

The maximum obligation incurred by 
the Reclamation Service on account of 
these certificates has never exceeded 
$400,000, over against which there has 
always been in the Treasury to the 
credit of the Reclamation Fund ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 available for 
reclamation work. 
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These facts, it is understood, were 
not before Attorney General Wicker- 
sham when he made his decision. 

The news of this decision was re- 
ceived at the Capitol last summer, Con- 
gress then being in session, with any- 
thing but enthusiasm. 

Senators and Representatives from 
the West knew how vital was the plan 
to the interests of settlers and commu- 
nities, and how slender was the founda- 
tion for the Attorney General’s decision. 

They knew, as was brought out at the 
hearing above referred to (S. Doc. No. 
507, page 8), that the Supreme Court 
of the United States had clearly enun- 
ciated the principles underlying such a 
case in the following language: 


A practical knowledge of the action of any 
one of the great departments of the Govern- 
ment must convince every person that the 
head of a department, in the distribution of its 
duties and responsibilities, is often com- 
pelled to exercise his discretion. He is lim- 
ited in the exercise of his powers by the 
law; but it does not follow that he must 
show a statutory provision for everything 
he does. No government could be admin- 
istered on such principles. To attempt to 
regulate by law the minute movements of 
every part of the complicated machinery of 
government would evince a most unpardon- 
able ignorance on the subject. Whilst the 
great outlines of its movements may be 
marked out, and limitations imposed on the 
exercise of its powers, there are numberless 
things which must be done that can neither 
be anticipated nor defined, and which are 
essential to the proper action of the Govern- 
ment.” (U.S. vs. MacDaniel, 7 Peters, 380.) 


So vital was the matter felt to be 
that the Senate Committee on Irrigation 
sought a conference with the Attorney 
General. He was invited to meet with 
the Committee; to this he agreed, and 
a date was set. 

The committee met, but the Attorney 
General failed to appear. Conversa- 
tion by telephone developed the fact 
that he had an important engagement 
with the President which he had for- 
gotten. 

By agreement, the 


meeting was 


thereupon postponed to another date 
when the Attorney General could be 
present. 

Again the Committee met, but again 
the Attorney General failed to arrive, 
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and again came the word from him of 
a conflicting engagement. 

The Committee's attempts to confer 
with the Attorney General were there- 
upon abandoned. His opinion, how- 
ever, stands to-day as the law of the 
land. 

In consequence, important irrigation 
plans have been set aside and settlers 
have been left in despair. But strict 
construction has scored a triumph. 


we 
Where the West Lags 


Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, re- 


cently said: 
Up around Beverly, in that land of petri- 


fied conservatism, that’s a poor place to get 
the atmosphere of the country. Up in Massa- 


chusetts they believe all progress is radi- 
calism. It’s a pity there’s not more inter- 
course between the East and the West. They 


believe we’re a bunch of radicals out here; 
the great unwashed; bulls in a china shop, 
and all that kind of thing. 

What an awakening they are coming to, 
with the theater of operations in this coun- 
try shifting to the Mississippi Valley. It’s 
the Mississippi Basin that’s really the throne 
of the country. And when this power comes 
to the West—as it will in a decade—it will 
not be misused to the prejudice of the East 
as the power of the East has been mis- 
used to the prejudice of the West. It will be 
used for the country’s good. 


On this the Kansas City Star com- 
ments editorally, and with marked ap- 
proval ; saying, among other things: 


Within a few years, when the Mississippi 
Valley is united in Congress, it will make 
such a demonstration of its power and its 
sanity as to bring the eastern privilege users 
and their allies in public places to their 
senses. 


CONSERVATION unquestionably appre- 
ciates the progressiveness of the West. 
It becomes, however, the painful duty 
of this publication to point out that 
there are respects in which even the 
West is not unanimously progressive. 

Of all the great progressive measures 
that have appeared before Congress in 
recent years few, if any, are more 
fundamental, more essential to the gen- 
eral good and to the conservation of 
the foundations of our prosperity than 
the bill for the establishment of Na- 
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tional Forests, especially in the Appa- 
lachian and White Mountain regions. 

Yet an inspection of the vote on the 
Weeks bill, taken in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 1 last and pub- 
lished in the June issue of this maga- 
zine, will show that record to bristle 
with surprises. 

Among the ayes may be found, for 
example, the name of one Republican 
congressman who lost his place because 
of his devotion to Speaker Cannon, and 
of other stanch followers of the Speaker 
who have been less unfortunate in their 
districts. 

There will also be found the names 
of Democrats who deserted their party 
in the Special Session and voted for the 
tariff bill. 

On the other hand, there will be 
found among the noes eastern and 
southern men whose interests, were 
they guided by no broader principle, 
would apparently have dictated the wis- 
dom on their part of an affirmative vote. 

But more astonishing, still, we find 
in that list the name of the leader of the 
insurgent Republicans in the House, 
and, among the Democrats, two, at 
least, of the most advanced, not to say 
radical, members of the Congress of 
the United States. 

And these liberal members, Demo- 
cratic or Republican, hail from the 
Mississippi Valley, the great progress- 
ive center of the country, while the bill 
itself bears the name of a representative 
from Massachusetts, “that land of petri- 
fied conservatism.” 

This is another of the surprises with 
which politics abounds; but it also goes 
to show that the West has, as yet, no 
monopoly on liberalism and progress- 
iveness. 

wee 
The Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterways 
Convention 


P RACTICAL though it is, the pres- 
ent is an age when young men see 
visions and old men dream dreams. 
One of the dreams of the present 
day is of a deep waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Conceive of a channel which will per- 
mit ocean vessels to pass from the 
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Great Lakes through the Desplaines, 
Illinois, and Mississippi rivers, the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Panama Canal 
into the Pacific and thence westward to 
the Orient! 

The Mississippi Valley is the heart 
of the world. Think what such a water- 
way will mean for the development of 
this valley! 

Picture in mind the teeming millions 
who will yet swarm in that valley, and 
estimate the service which will be ren- 
dered to them by this highway com- 
bined with the arteries of traffic which 
will radiate eastward and westward 
therefrom! 

But three years ago the people of the 
Mississippi Valley began to give em- 
bodiment to this dream by the organiza- 
tion of a  Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep 
Waterways Association. 

In 1906 this Association held a con- 
vention in St. Louis, where 1,100 dele- 
gates gathered. 

In 1907 the Association met in Mem- 
phis. President Roosevelt went to St. 
Louis and thence down the river to 
Memphis as a guest of this Association, 
making an address at the convention. 

In 1908 the Association held its third 
convention, this time in Chicago, where 
3,517 delegates met. On this occasion 
the Association was addressed by candi- 
dates Taft and Bryan. 

Now the call has been issued for the 
fourth annual convention. The meeting 
will be held in the Athenaeum in New 
Orleans, Saturday, October 30; Mon- 
day, November 1, and Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 2. 

The object of these meetings is, of 
course, to promote the great enterprise 
suggested by the Association’s name. 

How, in the opinion of the Associa- 
tion, the end to be accomplished is 
indicated by its call. 

The sanitary district of Chicago 
has built the waterway practically to 
Joliet. The route from Joliet to New 
Orleans has been surveyed under di- 
rection of Congress by United States 
engineers and reported feasible. 

The people of the state of Illinois 
have voted a bond issue of $20,000,000 
to promote the project. 
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Representative Bartholdt, of Mis- 
souri, has introduced a bill into Con- 
gress providing for the issue by the 
United States Government of bonds to 
the amount of $500,000,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be spent on this waterway and 
other meritorious river projects. 

The Sixty-first Congress will be 
asked to provide that the United States 
Government construct a waterway from 
the point at which Illinois stops to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

As at the Spokane meeting, here again 
it will be observed that large bond is- 
sues are called for. In his trip down the 
river from St. Louis in 1907, President 
Roosevelt declared to the seventeen 
governors who accompanied him that 
the United States should build this 
waterway by issuing bonds, if neces- 
sary. 

Economists have long distinguished 
between loans for consumption and 
loans for production. 

Loans of the former type, represented 
by bonds issued for war, represent a 
long-time burden upon the people. 

Loans of the second type, however, 
illustrated by bond issues for reclama- 
tion, drainage, forest conservation, 
flood prevention and waterways devel- 
opment, properly handled, represent, 
not a burden, but an assistance to the 
people. 

Still, as President Hill has just 
pointed out, if the interest on a bond 
issue almost equals the principal of an 
adequate annual appropriation, the lat- 
ter is much to be preferred. 

The New Orleans meeting is to be 
attended by more than a hundred mem- 
bers of Congress, fifteen United States 
Senators, thirty governors, six foreign 
ministers, and other representative men 
from all sections of the country. 

Not only so, but the President of the 
United States will also be present and 
address the convention. 

Accompanied by numerous digni- 
taries, he will go to St. Louis on Octo- 
ber 25, and from that point descend the 
river to New Orleans. 

The President will 


travel in the 


steamboat Mississippi, which will be 
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convoyed by some of the finest steam- 
boats on the western rivers. 

In addition, the Navy Department has 
ordered a flotilla of four large torpedo 
boats to proceed to St. Louis and con- 
voy the Presidential fleet down the river. 
Moreover, the Department has directed 
the armored cruisers Montana, North 
Carolina, and New York to New Or- 
leans, thence to proceed as far up the 
river as practicable to meet the Presi- 
dent. 

The presence of such vessels in the 
river will furnish added proof, should 
this be needed, of the magnificent pro- 
portions of the “Father of Waters.” 

Needless to say, New Orleans is mak- 
ing every effort to render the occasion 
a notable one. For the climate of the 
Crescent City, the date chosen is ideal. 

In connection with the convention, 
a conservation meeting is to be held. 
The exact date of this meeting, un- 
fortunately, cannot as yet be announced. 
The details will be handled by the New 
Orleans Progressive Union. Invita- 
tions are being issued by Secretary W. 
F. Saunders, of the Waterway Associa- 
tion. 

Speakers at the conservation confer- 
ence will undoubtedly drive home the 
fundamental truth, “No forests, no 
waterways.” 

MW ME 
The National Conservation Association 


N SEPTEMBER 15 appeared the 

announcement of the organiza- 

tion of the National Conservation Asso- 

ciation, with President Emeritus Charles 

Wm. Eliot, of Harvard University, at 
its head. 

The announcement is made by Mr. 
Walter L. Fisher, president of the Con- 
servation League of America, formed 
something more than a year ago, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 

The constitution of the new associa- 
tion contains a declaration of principles 
taken from principles adopted by the 
Conference of Governors held at the 
White House in May, 1908. 

From the press report of these, we 
quote the following: 


The land should be so used that erosion 
and soilwash shall cease; that arid and semi- 
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arid lands should be reclaimed by means of 
irrigation; that swamp and overflowed re- 
gions should be drained; that the waters 
should be so conserved as to promote navi- 
gation and develop water-power in the in- 
terests of the people; that the forests which 
regulate our rivers, support our industries, 
and promote the fertility of the soil, be pre- 
served and perpetuated; that the minerals 
found so abundantly underneath the surface 
should be so used as to prolong their 
utility; that the beauty, healthfulness, and 
habitability of our country should be pre- 
served and increased. 


The principles further comprehend 
the purchase or control by the Nation 
of the necessary land within drainage 
basins, the regulation of timber cutting, 
and the support of practical forestry. 
The conservation of water-powers for 
the benefit of the people at large is ad- 
vocated. : 

Other principles, as reported in the 
press, are: 


The retention by the Government of the 
title of all lands still in public ownership 
which contain phosphate rock, coal, oil, or 
natural gas, and development of the same by 
private enterprise under conditions which 
will prevent extortion and waste. 

The direction of public attention to the 
need for preserving the fertility of our soils, 
and thus protecting the future food supply 
of our people. 

The enactment of legislation whereby the 
titles to the surface of public lands and to 
the minerals below the surface shall be 
granted separately, with every appropriate 
facility to miners to acquire such parts of 
the surface as may be needed in the de- 
velopment of their claims. 


The purpose of the association, Mr. 
Fisher says, 
will be to unite in one great national or- 
ganization all those who desire to give their 
personal influence and support to the move- 
ment which, under the name of conservation, 
has come to mean so much for the future 
of our country. 


It is stated that headquarters for the 
association will probably be opened in 
New York, and that the necessary 
funds for the prosecution of its work 
have been subscribed. 

CoNSERVATION, and the older body— 
the American Forestry Association— 
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which it has the honor to represent, 
cordially welcome the National Con- 
servation Association to the field. 
There need be no fear of competition 
between the two organizations. “The 
harvest truly is plenteous and the la- 
borers are few.” While we preach, 
teach, organize and press for legisla- 
tion, the slaughter of our resources 
proceeds apace. The need for organi- 
zations to educate the public, arouse 
sentiment and make possible such legis- 
lation as shall conserve for their highest 
use, for all the people, all the resources, 
which constitute the foundations of our 
prosperity, is imperative. Different or- 
ganizations may supplement each 
others’ work. They may suggest to 
each other methods hitherto unthought 
of. By emulation they may stimulate 
each other to higher and more effective 
activity, and call into being still other 
organizations, all of which combined 
will hasten and ensure the accomplish- 
ment of the grand end sought by all. 
CONSERVATION notes with pleasure 
that President Taft is one of the first to 
join the new association; over against 
which fact may be placed another, 
namely, that about three years ago, 
Hon. William Jennings Bryan joined 
The American Forestry Association. 


woe 
Attorney Ballinger's Fee 


THE President’s letter, Secretary 
Ballinger is told, regarding his connec- 
tion with the Cunningham claims: “You 
accepted the employment; visited Sec- 
retary Garfield and Commissioner Den- 
nett; * * * to pay your traveling ex- 
penses and for your services you re- 
ceived $250, and no more.” 

Mr. Ballinger lived in Seattle. A 
trip to Washington, including railway 
fare, sleeping car, meals en route, and 
hotel in Washington would cost almost 
the sum named. 

Query: Did Attorney Ballinger ren- 
der legal services gratuitously? 
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The Denver and Seattle Meeting 


The Trans-Mississippi Congress met in 
Denver, August 18, and the first National 
Conservation Congress at Seattle, August 27. 
Matter relative to these meetings may be ex- 
pected in ConservATION for November. 


we 
Maine's Water-power Commission 


Not long since, Maine placed all the forests 
in the state, however owned, under state 
control. No private owner can now cut for- 
ests clean without showing cause. 

Maine has recently established a Water- 
storage Commission ‘composed of three able 
citizens serving without salaries. Their 
duties will be to map out the available water- 
powers of the state; measure up the extent 
of such powers and the proportion in use; 
consider what can be done in the construction 

of storage basins to conserve and equalize 
the flow throughout the year; and study the 
matter of forest preservation in relation 
to this subject. 

Maine’s unused resources in water-power 
are said to be enormous. 


wo 
Water-power Investigation in Wisconsin 


At its last session, the Wisconsin legis- 
lature appointed a special water-power, dam 
and forestry committee to investigate water- 
power and dam conditions in the state. The 
committee is at work, and will report to the 
legislature. An important question before 
them is whether the water-power sites and 
dams should belong to riparian owners or 
to the state. Private interests are urging 
that the power sites, etc., should be of ripa- 
rian ownership. 


aa 
Forestry Instruction in Columbia 


At Columbia University a course in for- 
estry has been added to the curriculum of 
the engineering school. It is planned to place 
instruction in forestry on an equal academic 
footing with other engineering courses. It 
will be a four-year course, leading to a 


degree of forest engineer, and for the pres- 
ent will be open to undergraduates, no pre- 
vious degrees being required for admission.— 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 
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The Woman's National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress 


The Woman’s National Rivers and Har- 
~— Congress was organized in Shreveport, 
, June 29, 1908, with seven members. It 
now has 22,000 members, the greater part 
in clubs and organizations. The object of 
the congress is the conservation of all our 
natural resources, especially the preservation 
and development of waterways and forests. 
The congress stands for navigation, sanita- 
tion, and beautification of our waterways and 
harbors. It is having conservation taught in 
the public schools. 

Its president is Mrs. Hoyle Tomkies, 980 
Jordan Street, Shreveport, La., and its cor- 
responding secretary is Mrs. Frances Shuttle- 
worth, 621 Cotton Street, Shreveport, La. 

Mrs. Tomkies writes: 

“Our work is mainly to educate upon the 
subject, to arouse interest and secure con- 
verts to this cause. In this we are succeed- 
ing. We are putting forth all the energy 
and influence we can muster for the cause, 
lest the enemy come while we are sleeping 
and sow in the people’s minds the tares of 
‘individualism’ and non-conservation.” 


we 


Louisiana Forestry Association 


The Louisiana Forestry Association was 
organized April 6, 1909, and publishes its 
articles of association in a neat, twelve-page 
booklet. The president is Mr. Henry E. 
Hardtner, and the secretary, Mrs. A. B. 
Avery. The office of the association is at 254 
Stoner Avenue, Shreveport, La. 


wow ow 
Good Roads 


Interest in the good-roads movement grows. 
San Diego County, California, has voted 
one and one-fourth million dollars in bonds 
to build 455 miles of highway. 

Ten men, representing the Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Southern States, visited Wash- 
ington, September 19, to begin an inspection 
of the country roads of the East. 

The governors of the New England states 
and New Jersey are manifesting much in- 
terest. 

A movement for building a first-class high 
way between Washington City and Alexan- 
dria is being aggressively pushed. The 
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Washington Post and Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch are promoting the movement. 

The Post-office Department aids the good 
roads movement by insisting Rural Free 
Delivery routes shall be kept in good con- 
dition. 

President Taft, in a recent letter to the 
Washington Post, shows himself to be an 
earnest believer in the effort to supply the 
Nation with adequate highways. 


wo 
‘Wise Conservation Legislation in Wisconsin 


At its last session, the legislature of Wis- 
‘consin enacted a law containing the following 
wise provision: 

“Whenever the state of Wisconsin shall 
hereafter convey in any manner whatsoever 
any of its lands, the conveyance thereof shall 
be subject to the continued ownership by 
the state of all minerals in said lands and all 
mining rights therein, and shall also be sub- 
ject to continued ownership by the state of 
all water-power rights on such lands or 
in any manner appurtenant thereto.” (Chap- 
ter 374, 1909, Section 207 m. In effect 
June 12, 1909.) 


ul 
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S. M. Higgins Supervisor of Michigan 
Forest 


Mr. S. M. Higgins, for several years a 
resident of Michigan, has been appointed 
supervisor of the two National Forests in 
Michigan, with headquarters at Au Sable. 
He will take charge immediately. 

This appointment marks the beginning of 
Federal forest administration in Michigan. 
The waste areas Forester Pinchot hopes to 
develop into profitable stands of pine trees. 
Mr. Higgins will select and map lands which 
will restock naturally, lands adapted to plant- 
ing white and Norway pine, and lands too 
barren for present operations. In addition, 
he will plan a system of fire protection. 


mw ye ye 
State Forester of Connecticut 


Mr. Samuel N. Spring replaces Mr. Austin 
F. Hawes as state forester of Connecticut. 
Mr. Hawes is now state forester of Vermont. 
Mr. Spring graduated from the Yale Forest 
School in 1903. After graduation he or- 
ganized the department of forestry in the 
University of Maine, where he served two 
years as professor of forestry. In 1905 he 
entered the Government service and re- 
mained until 1908. At the time of his leav- 
ing the Forest Service he was the head of 
the Section of Tree Planting. He left the 
Forest Service to enter private work as a 
consulting forester. His service in Connecti- 
cut begins October 1, 1909. 


Black Butte Mountain Fir Forest 


On page 607 of this issue will be found a 
cut (photograph furnished by Mr. W. B. 
Dennis, of Black Butte, Oreg.) of a fir 
forest growing near the top of Black Butte 
Mountain, Oregon. 

Black Butte Mountain is one of the buttes 
in a spur of the Callapooia range, which 
range connects the Cascade and Coast ranges. 
Black Butte is geographically in Section 16, 
Tp. 23 S., R. 3W., W. M., in the southern 
part of Lane County. 

Black Butte Mountain contains a large de- 
posit of cinnabar ore, which is being mined 
and reduced to metal in a reduction plant 
on the property. The mountain is densely 
covered with fir of the character shown in 
the photograph. 


a 
Oregon Caves National Monument 


On July 12 President Taft, by proclama- 
tion, set aside an area upon unsurveyed land 
within the Siskiyou National Forest, Oregon, 
containing certain natural caves of unusual 
scientific interest and importance, as a na- 
tional monument. This was done under the 
act of June 8, 1906, entitled “An Act for the 
Preservation of American Antiquities.” 


ye ow ow 
Club Women for Conservation 


Mrs. P. S. Peterson, chairman of the for- 
estry committee of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and delegate to the 
Seattle Conservation Congress, visited Los 
Angeles, Cal., and spoke on conservation. 
Among other things, she said: 

“Clubwomen are taking up the movement. 
We wish to have it become a part of public 
sentiment that shall command the attention 
of men, women, and children—a subject that 
can be spoken of from the public platform or 
discussed at the family fireside.” 

Mrs. Peterson also spoke of the waste of 
coal, and of the forests, the need of con- 
servation for business and agriculture, and 
of the strong work Mr. Pinchot is doing to 
save our resources. 


WM 


Year-book of the New Hampshire Society 


The Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests has issued its seventh 
annual report or year-book. This is a hand- 
some, illustrated volume of seventy-eight 
pages, containing the Appalachian (Weeks) 
bill, the new forest law in New Hampshire, 
the amended law for highway trees, several 
interesting papers, and the reports of the 
forester, secretary, and treasurer. The secre- 
tary, Mr. Allen Hollis, may be addressed at 
Concord, N. H. 
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Increase in Flood Damage 


Gov. M. E. Hay, of Washington, in his 
address of August 9 to the National Irriga- 
tion Congress, stated that, since 1900, damage 
by flood has increased from $45,000,000 to 
$238,000,000. 

we 


Problems of the Waterways 


The large measure of success claimed for 
the inland water transportation of France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, and other coun- 
tries of Europe seems to be due to the policy 
of harmonizing the rail and water routes 
by operating them in connection with each 
other. This is only possible under govern- 
ment ownership, which exists quite gener- 
ally throughout Europe. Successful opera- 
tion seems impracticable in this country un- 
der present conditions. 

It is interesting to note that the United 
States has by far greater railway and water- 
way mileage than any other country in the 
world. The following statistics, compiled 
January I, 1907, are instructive: 


Mileage per Mileage 
100 square per 10,000 
Total mileage milesof area population 
Rail- Water- Rail- Water- Rail- W’r- 
ways ways ways ways ways ways 


Belgiem. 3:5. 7,495 1,360 65.9 11.9 10.6 1.9 
Germany........ 57,376 17,080 27.5 82 9.4 2.8 
United Kingdom 37,107 3,374 30.6 2.8 88 .8 
i ET 47,142 7,617 22.8 3.6 12.1 1.9 
OS eee 8,054 2,244 24.1 17.7 5.4 4.0 
Austria-Hungary 41,227 7,200 15.8 2.7 87 1.5 
United States.. 222,572 51,834 6.2 1.4 25.3 5.8 
a 16,420 664 3.6 i 44 -2 
Canada.......... 22,452 3,355 6 .09 41.8 6.2 
China............ 3,435 9,070 08 .2 08 .2 


From the above it is clear that Belgium 
has the most highly developed facilities for 
transportation on the basis of area and pop- 
ulation, while the United States, exhibiting 
exceedingly high mileage for railways and 
waterways, does not reflect a growth as ex- 
tensive as the countries of Europe, with the 
single exception of Italy—Wall Street 
Journal. 


we Me 
The Dry-farming Congress 


The fourth annual dry-farming congress 
will be held at Billings, Mont., October 26-28. 
Representatives of the congress are pushing 
it with great vigor, circulating bulletins, and 
otherwise arousing interest in the great and 
necessary work represented by the organiza- 
tion. 

A notable feature will be “Governors’ 
Day,” when the chief executives from many 
western states will address the congress and 
discuss from the statesman’s viewpoint the 
problems now confronting the people of the 
arid states. The secretary, Mr. John T. 
Burns, may be addressed at 407 Temple Court 
Building, Denver, Colo. 


Work of Reforesting Islands 


A movement is on foot to reclothe the 
Boston Harbor Islands with the trees of 
which they were robbed centuries ago. The 
Metropolitan Improvement League, Harvard 
College, and the Institute of Technology are 
interested. 

A party recently cruised the harbor to ex- 
amine the islands. In the party were Syl- 
vester Baxter, secretary of the league; 
Charles S. Rackemann, representing the 
Trustees of Public Reservations; Dr. Werner 
Hegemann, representing the Boston 1915 
movement; Prof. Frank W. Rane, state for- 
ester; Edwin A. Start, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association; Allen 
Chamberlain, representing that association 
and the Appalachian Mountain Club. The 
matter of reforestation will be brought be- 
fore the legislature. 


a a 
Gunnison-Uncompahgre Lands Taken 


All of the Gunnison-Uncompahgre lands 
for which water will now be available is 
already in private ownership or has been 
entered. It is estimated that not over 15,000 
acres of Government land under this project 
remains subject to entry. Practically all 
these lands are located along the edge of 
the project, and will be watered from canals 
yet to be constructed. Owing to the present 
state of the reclamation fund, it is not likely 
that sufficiently large allotments can be made 
to the project for the immediate completion 
of the entire distribution system for these 
public lands. wee yy 


An Ideal Pumping Device 


Running water has now become a neces- 
sity on the farm. The farmer’s problem has 
been to secure a satisfactory pump. The 
windmill is regarded as unreliable and the 
power pump expensive. 

A satisfactory hydraulic ram has _ been 
awaited with interest; the Niagara seems to 
meet the requirements. 

On account of its mechanical perfection, it 
will operate, with an incredibly slight fall, 
practically any flowing brook or spring suffic- 
ing to supply it with power. Even the smaller 
sizes supply thousands of gallons of water 
daily, while large sizes will supply water 
enough for a small city. This ram is inval- 
uable for railroad tanks, manufacturing 
plants, irrigation projects, mine operations, 
and anywhere where a constant, unfailing 
supply of water is needed. It is the only 
ram made which has a double-action device 
by which the water of a pure spring can be 
pumped with power supplied from a brook 
or ‘river which is unfit to drink. 

This ram is handled by the Niagara Hy- 
draulic Engine Company, 140 Nassau Street, 
New York City, which has a factory at Ches- 
ter, Pa. The company issues a booklet and 
catalogue. 
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Conserving Human Resources 


A certain brilliant literary and _ society 
woman, well known in Washington, and 
formerly president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, maintains that the 
Nation’s children are as well worth “con- 
serving” as the forests, waterfalls, or other 
natural resources, and that much less atten- 
tion is paid to them. 

She made this statement in rejecting the 
offer of a Representative in Congress from 
Colorado to resign in her favor, saying she 
did not wish to sit in Congress; but, if there, 
she would make it her chief business to pro- 
mote legislation for the children of the coun- 
try. She requested the Representative to do 
like work, and promised him the support of 
every woman’s club in the Union. 
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Bad Forest Fires 


On rug: ag” 14 a bad forest fire was 
reported on the San Gabriel National Forest, 
in the canyons of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains back of Mount Wilson. 

North along the uplands of the San Fer- 
nando Valley, two great fires lit up the giant 
mountains and forests fell crashing in the 
flames as they swept over the foothills. In 
Chatsworth Park district the live oaks with- 
ered in the touch of the smothering fire and 
smoke that ate over acres of scrub and 
pasture land. 

From Ventura and the Santa Barbara 
Reserve came word of forest fires raging in 
the wilderness of the almost inaccessible 
mountains. 

Ringed as by gigantic beacons, lay the 
beautiful Los Angeles and San Gabriel val- 
leys, while in the fire zone men battled with 
the flames until early dawn. 

Fires were also reported from the Soledad 
Canyon in the Santa Barbara Reserve on the 
side of the Mojave Desert. 


we oe 
Glavis to Publish the Facts 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 20.—L. R. Glavis, who 
was dismissed as chief of the Seattle Field 
Division of the United States Land Office 
because of charges made against chief of- 
ficers of the Interior Department, has written 
a letter to President Taft, as follows: 

“The President. 

“Sir: I have laid before you all the essen- 
tial facts in my possession regarding the of- 
ficial conduct of certain cases by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior concerning coal lands in 
Alaska. As chief of field division, directly 
concerned, and because of the tremendous 
values involved, I felt my personal responsi- 
bility most keenly. 

“The evidence indicated that a great syn- 
dicate is trying to secure a monopoly of this 
coal, in direct violation of the law. UIlIti- 


mately, I felt myself obliged to appeal to you 
over the heads of my superior officers in 
order to bring about the enforcement of the 
law, which in a measure would conserve 
these coal lands to the people at large. I 
deemed it my duty to submit the facts to 
you,.and I cannot regret my action. 

“Since there may be now even greater dan- 
ger that the title of these coal lands will be 
fraudulently secured by the syndicate, it is 
no less my duty to my country to make pub- 
lic the facts in my possession concerning 
which I firmly believe that you have been 
misled. This I shall do in the near future 
with a full sense of the seriousness of my 
action and with deep and abiding respect for 
your great office. 

“Respectfully, 


Ww oe oe 
The West in Earnest 


L. R. Gravis.” 


William H. Taft has been in the Presi- 
dential office for a long enough period of 
time to give the country some general idea 
of what he intends to do, and how he in- 
tends to do it. Congress has been in ses- 
sion, engaged in passing a tariff bill, which, 
in its final analysis, has not been accept- 
able to the Central West. Richard A. 
Ballinger, his Secretary of the Interior, has 
been ‘engaged in a controversy for several 
weeks with Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester, 
over the general issue of conservation, with 
particular reference to the administration of 
the public-land laws with respect to water- 
power sites, coal lands, and reclamation proj- 
ects. All of these subjects are of vital and 
even political interest in the Far West. It is 
manifest, therefore, that both of these sec- 
tions of the country are not to be “jollied” 
out of their opinion on these serious ques- 
tions—New York Post. 


we owe 
The Future of Man in America 


Ex-Governor Pardee of California said at 
Spokane: 

“Wealth is too often used in this country 
to-day to take from the people their political 
rights, turn their representatives into chat- 
tels and doers of the wishes of those who 
desire to oppress the people by taking from 
them their natural resources. No one in this 
country who reads and thinks doubts that 
some governors, legislators, Congressmen, 
Senators, and judges have prostituted the of- 
fices to which they were elected by the votes 
of the people. There are those who desire 
to monopolize the water-power of our rivers, 
who are eager to grab our forests, and who 
desire to seize our coal lands, to use all 
for their private aggrandizement to the detri- 
ment of the people. 

“Ts there any sound reason why the public 
should not regulate the natural resources? 
Is there any real reason why the Government 
should turn back to ‘public entry’ one single 
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acre of forest lands which were withdrawn 
under Roosevelt and Garfield? To say that 
every man should be permitted to grab and 
hold what he can of our natural resources 
is equivalent to saying one has no objections 
to so arranging matters that future Amer- 
icans shall be composed of a few very rich 
and millions of very poor people. Such a 
doctrine is neither nea nor patriotic.”— 
Springfield (Mass.) Ne 
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On the “Dynamic Geographer" 


Truth is in receipt of a copy of a recent 
publication entitled “Theodore Roosevelt, 
Dynamic Geographer.” It is probably one of 
the most comprehensive reviews of what the 
President accomplished or attempted to ac- 
complish that has been issued. It is an elab- 
oration of a lecture delivered at Oxford 
University by Frank B. Vrooman. It tells 
of the check on the corporations which were 
threatening to get the upper hand in the 
very Government itself, and how the Presi- 
dent attempted to steer the people between 
the shoals of this evil and socialism. It also 
reviews the forest and waterways problems 
and details the immense benefit which will 
accrue to future generations as a result of 
the laws set in motion by the Executive. It 
will pay the critics as well as the admirers 
of the strenuous statesman to read _ this 
pamphlet. It will be a revelation to many 
persons who are asking what the President 
accomplished while in the White House. 

we 
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Alaska as a Prize 


From a special dispatch to the New York 
Post of September 2, the following is con- 
densed : 

Now that Secretary Ballinger has started 
out to open up all kinds of public land, and 
since the application of his principles seems 
to mean the breaking down of the Pinchot 
conservation barricade, a controversy has 
broken out in the Taft administration with 
the Roosevelt men in it. 

Congress will find it necessary thoroughly 
to investigate the Alaskan situation. One 
of the most powerful lobbies operating in 
Washington during Congressional sessions 
represents opposing interests in Alaska. 
Alaska is worth exploiting, and a battle royal 
is being waged for control. A dozen rail- 
roads have been projected into the territory, 
each one of which has had to fight for its leg- 
islative existence in Congress against the 
underground as well as aboveboard opposi- 
tion of “the other crowd.” There has been 
all sorts of trouble over river navigation. 
The existence of valuable copper properties 
has been affirmed and denied on expert testi- 
mony. The last ruction over Alaskan re- 
sources is just now in process of exploita- 


tion in the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, 
and the basis of it is coal. The actual situa- 
tion seems to be that the Guggenheim- 
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Standard Oil interests have fairly well cor- 
ralled the transportation facilities of the new 
territory; garnered in the best copper claims, 
than which there are none better in the 
world, and are now reaching out for the coal. 

Two years ago the railroad situation was 
explained in the Post. Within a week a 
powerful railroad lobby appeared in Wash- 
ington composed of men from as far east 
as Boston and as far west as Seattle, and 
remained all winter, at great expense. It 
was here last winter and is coming again 
next winter. 

Two years ago the Guggenheim interests 
had secured a practical control of the great 
copper belt, the best of which was the Bo- 
nanza mines, on the Copper River. Their 
experts in the field described these holdings 
to men they met in the wilderness as the 
greatest copper fields they had ever laid their 
eyes upon. In Washington they admitted 
the existence of copper in paying quantities. 
The Guggenheims were then after the con- 
trol of the transportation facilities of the 
great territory. Through various allies, in- 
cluding Close Brothers, of London, they al- 
ready controlled the river transportation from 
Dyea and Skagway, via the White Pass Rail- 
road, to Eagle City, the American gateway 
to the Klondike, and then on down the 
Yukon to St. Michaels and Nome. Through 
another ally, headed by John Rosene, of 
Seattle, the same combination was rapidly 
getting control of the through-sea route from 
Nome to Puget Sound. 

Fierce conflicts, sometimes bloody, oc- 
curred between these rival railroad interests. 
The Guggenheims were believed in Washing- 
ton to be trying to prevent railroad building 
until they had secured everything worth 
hauling out of Alaska. Of these facts the 
American people were practically ignorant. 

Alaska now has cable connection with 
Seattle, a delegate in Congress, and a new 
governor. The greatest impetus for the ter- 
ritory, however, was the appointment of 
Richard A. Ballinger, of Seattle, to be Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The territory is not 
only one of that department’s wards, but the 
city of Seattle looks upon Alaska as one of 
its own children, having been the port of 
exit during the great Klondike rush, and it 
is, therefore, up to Mr. Ballinger to exploit 
Alaska, the word “exploit” being used in 
its best sense. 

The most pressing question in Alaska is 
the opening of its coal deposits. On these all 
the Alaskan railroads are dependent for a 
goodly portion of their freight tonnage. The 
Pacific coast wants Alaskan coal, and the 
Navy Department would like a coaling sta- 
tion on the Alaskan coast. 

The Cunningham claims have been on file 
in the Land Office for several years. They 
were filed before Congress passed the coal 
land law two year ago limiting the consoli- 
dation of coal lands under one company to 
2,560 acres. As a matter of fact, the Alas- 


kans thought they could just about double 
this amount under the law, but when thev 
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got back home they found that Mr. Garfield’s 
fine Italian hand had effectively tied them 
up to the stated amount, and they also had 
strong reasons to suspect that Gifford Pin- 
chot was not far away when the restrictions 
were made. Since then the Cunningham 
crowd: has sought to be permitted to file their 
claims under the old law, on the ground that 
their applications were in when it was in 
force. It is understood, however, that Sec- 
retary Garfield never considered a land claim 
had reached the dignity of having the laws 
finally applied to it until it had been investi- 
gated, and it is further understood, owing 
to the suspicion that the Cunningham claims 
had behind them somebody, not yet visible, 
intent on consolidating what was then be- 
lieved to be about $100,000,000 worth of coal 
into one concern, never regarded the claims 
as more than mere clouds on the title of 
somebody else who might get them in the 
future. It is now being covertly intimated 
that these same claims are worth in the neigh- 
borhood of $500,000,000, and that the Gug- 
genheim-Standard Oil crowd are beind them. 


Ww we 
McHarg for Exploitation 


Mr. McHarg’s request that the “red- 
blooded men” of the West be permitted to 
do as they please, in exploiting and absorb- 
ing and confiscating the Nation’s resources, 
just as they have taken care of the buffalo, 
so offends all decent sentiment as to make 
the Ballinger cause now more than ever dif- 
ficult for President Taft to sustain. It is 
a peculiar habit of speech which some west- 
ern men have in using “red-blooded” when 
they make an appeal for a bad cause, or a 
defense of anything that is inhumane. The 
theory that real strength is not possessed by 
persons like Pinchot and Newell, who pre- 
fer to see things done with decent regard 
for the larger rights of man, future as well 
as present, will not stand analysis—North 
Adams (Mass.) Transcript. 


woe 
Results Wanted 


This decision of the President does not 
close the incident by any means, nor does 
it touch the vital issue which is involved. 
The point of view and the purpose of the 
Pinchotites deserve as careful consideration 
as is given to that of the President and the 
Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Pinchot rep- 
resents and is backed by a very strong 
public sentiment, particularly in the West, 
which believes that there is an effort on the 
part of large associated interests to obtain 
monopolistic possession of the most valuable 
of remaining public lands. Past experience 
justifies that fear, and incidents of the pres- 
ent day confirm it. There is a belief that 
the letter of the law contains such loopholes 
that its spirit will be violated with impunity. 
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The people have little faith in the law and 
have come to put their trust in the Executive 
instead. And while the President may re- 
establish law in its proper place, it is equally 
important, but more difficult, to reestablish 
public confidence in the law. In order to do 
that he will be obliged to go to Congress 
and ask for legislation closing some of the 
evident loopholes that now exist. 

This is certain to be a prominent topic of 
discussion through the Northwest, into which 
the President is going. If he finds time to 
read the papers, he will learn that the people 
are very much in earnest in the matter; that 
they have more faith in Mr. Pinchot than 
they have in the law, and that if they are 
directed to the law as their final and su- 
preme safeguard and relief, they will de- 
mand that the enforcement of the law pro- 
duce results—Boston Herald. 


we oe 
La Follette's on the Controversy 


La Follette’s Weekly, speaking of the Bal- 
linger- Pinchot question, says: 

“It involves an issue of tremendous im- 
portance. Its outcome will determine to a 
great extent whether or not this generation 
and future generations will have saddled 
upon them another monopoly, more powerful 
than any of our present trusts—a gigantic 
water-power combination. 

“The people must take sides in this fight, 
for at bottom it is the people’s fight. This 
fact must not be forgotten. Pinchot and 
Ballinger now occupy the center of the arena. 
For the moment they are the principal figures 
in the struggle. But back of them are two 
great opposing forces. On the one side is 
an army of citizens who are determined upon 
the wise conservation of our natural. re- 
sources and the protection of the rights of 
the public in these resources. On the other 
side are the hosts of privilege, bent upon se- 
curing, at any cost, for private exploitation, 
the natural resources that still remain in the 
hands of the public.” 


we oe oe 
“Search Their Pockets" 


Every community has its group of highly 
respectable citizens who deplore the lawless 
methods of the Roosevelt regime. They 
tremble for the Constitution, the courts, and 
the people, and in their mind’s eye foresee the 
doom of the Republic unless the too zealous 
partisans of Roosevelt reforms can be curbed 
and disciplined. 

It is betraying no secret to say that these 
men, when they are not harmless or eccentric 
idealists, are those whose private interests 
have been in some way menaced by the 
Roosevelt reforms. * 

It will probably be a 
the pockets of every 
over the fall of the 


safe rule to search 
man found weeping 
Constitution and the 
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mistakes of Pinchot. Ten to one there is 
concealed on his person a rebate or a pass 
or a canned-beef sandwich or an option on 
a Montana water-power. Your corporation 
lawyer, especially, is apt to tremble for the 
liberties of the people. It is a pleasure to 
hear his touching apotheosis of conserva- 
tism. But as we dwelt by the ancient land- 
marks the trusts enjoyed a freedom of ac- 
tion to which, if we have good luck, they 
shall never be permitted to return.—Terre 


Haute (Ind.) Star. 


The People for Conservation 


Two significant events have occurred 
within the past few weeks. Two big as- 
semblages have > National Irrigation 
Congress, at Spokane, and the Trans- 
Mississippi Congress, at Denver. Both are 
almost wholly made up of volunteer mem- 
bers. The men who go to them are assumed 
to pay their own expenses. Almost anybody 
who is willing to meet this condition can 
get appointed as a delegate. And yet, two 
great gatherings thus made up have declared 
in strong terms for the conservation policies 
that find their official representative in Gifford 
Pinchot. * * * 

The power grabbers and the timber grab- 
bers have been liberally represented at these 
congresses. Their attorneys have spoken 
from the floor, and men affiliated with them 
have worn the badges of delegates. This 
was to be expected. The men who are 
grabbing power rights and public lands and 
public privileges stand to make millions if 
the conservation policy is reversed. They 
have already made millions by Secretary 
Ballinger’s act in restoring to private entry 
the 186,000,000 acres of lands that President 
Roosevelt withdrew for protection of public 
rights. Therefore, they can afford to pay the 





expenses of men to attend congresses and. 


vote and talk in a way to create the im- 
pression that public sentiment approves the 
grab-all policy. 

When these facts are remembered it sig- 
nifies much that these gatherings have stood 
strongly for public interest. It shows the 
overwhelming sentiment of the people in 
favor of the men and the policies that re- 
serve our forests and our coal and our 
water-powers for the benefit of the public.— 
San Francisco (Cal.) Examiner. 


wo 
Disposing of Natural Resources 


There seems to be a steadfast attitude of 
the people in the Ballinger-Pinchot contro- 
versy, and it is with Pinchot, not for any 
personal or political reasons, but on the main 
proposition, that under no circumstances is a 
franchise to be given to a person, corpora- 
tion, or trust, that involves the bestowal in 
perpetuity or a long series of years of any 
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of the public domain or natural resources. 
The public lands may be distributed in 
small homesteads for tillage, but everything 
else should be reserved for the use of the 
people. 

It is this view of the case that contributes 
to the popular faith in Pinchot. * * * If 
there is anything public judgment is against, 
it is the granting of perpetual franchises, of 
either a corporeal or incorporeal character, 
to anybody. Whatever benefit there is in 
whatever this country possesses must be left 
for the people’s use—Columbus (Ohio) State 
Journal. 
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Heirs and Testators 


Heirs often disappoint the testator’s hopes. 
In Mr. Taft’s case, the testator is still alive 
and he may find it easy to revoke his be- 
quests. It is said that on his return from 
wandering abroad Mr. Roosevelt will land 
at San Francisco. If Mr. Taft does not 
make good on his western trip we are likely 
to see Mr. Roosevelt crossing the continent 
with the West behind him.—Moody’s Maga- 
zine, September. 


wo 
Seeing the Point 


The President was greatly impressed with 
his trip through the irrigated desert districts 
of Colorado, and he is more firmly resolved 
than ever to find a way in the next Con- 
gress of legalizing the projects that have 
been halted by Secretary Ballinger. 

The President was especially impressed 
with the possibility for good that is to come 
from the completion of the Gunnison Tunnel. 
The Colorado people were hot on his trail 
to get him to make a definite promise in 
regard to the completion of the big work 
that has been held up near Grand Junction, 
but the best the President would do was to 
promise to take it under consideration and do 
his best—Nezw York Journal. 


we owe ye 
Pardee on the Letter 


Referring to the President’s letter to Sec- 
retary Ballinger, former Governor Pardee 
said: 

“At the Irrigation Congress I read a copy 
of a letter approved by Secretary Ballinger 
and directing that over 4,000,000 acres of 
land previously withdrawn by Garfield to 
save power sites from being grabbed should 
be restored to entry. This was but one of 
the several similar orders approved by Sec- 
retary Ballinger. The President mentions 
but one order of Ballinger’s, restoring to en- 
try only 1,500,000 acres, and says this order 
of restoration was upon a recommendation of 
the Reclamation Service. 

have seen documentary evidence that 
the Reclamation Service argued with Secre- 
tary Ballinger against the restoration order 
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of which the President speaks, and that it 
reluctantly made the recommendation only 
after having been repeatedly ordered by Sec- 
retary Ballinger to do so.”—Boston Evening 
Globe. 


we oe 
The Effect of the Letter 


The effect of Glavis’ summary dismissal 
will be strongly to deter other subordinates, 
who may feel like questioning the acts of 
their superiors. It will clear up the atmos- 
phere in one branch of the Interior Depart- 
ment, and it will insure for President Taft’s 
official family at least a superficial peace. 
But it will not convince the West or con- 
vert it to Ballingerism. The West knows 
Ballinger too well. It knows his associa- 
tions. The West knows Pinchot and his 
work. The vindication of yesterday is not 
conclusive of ‘the West’s interest in this 
matter. The West is willing, even anxious, 
to be convinced. It will wait to see who 
gets that Alaska coal, and whether Ballinger 
or his friends share in the profits—San Fran- 
cisco Call. 

we Me e 


Senate Committee to In estigate Indian 
Forests 


The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs is 
investigating Indian forests. 

Senator Clapp of Minnesota is chairman, 
and Senator La Follette of Wisconsin is a 
member. 

Special investigation will be made of af- 
fairs on the Menominee reservation, Wis- 
consin. 

This inspection is significant because of 
the discontinuance of the cooperative work 
between the Forest Service and the Inte- 
rior Department at the instance of the latter. 
Senator La Follette is deeply interested. 


we 
The Effect of Environment 


The President’s confidence in Secretary 
Ballinger is reassuring. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the Secretary’s complete faultlessness, the 
welfare of the administration seems to de- 
mand his early transfer to some other post. 
In any other Cabinet position Mr. Ballinger 
could probably command public confidence. 
The very fact that he comes from a section 
and environment where the public domain 
has been regarded as a fair prize, and where 
land marauders have more or less dominated 
political affairs assures that, no matter how 
pure his acts and motives, he must work 
constantly in a cloud of suspicion. That can- 
not fail to reduce the efficiency of his depart- 
ment.—Lincoln (Nebr.) State Journal. 


How It Looks in Illinois 


The President may be right—we hope he 
; but undoubtedly he is on the unpopular 
site of the case, and in such a contest he 
will lose in respect of the great mass of the 
people. He will win the respect of the cor- 
porations who are trying to grab the public 
domain. His argument, if read without his 
signature, and its source unknown, would 
lead the general reader to think that it was 
the plea of a lawyer before a Federal court 
for a wealthy corporation who was charged 
with violation of law. 
We are sorry, but the President’s action 
in sustaining Ballinger does not look good 
to us.—Alton (Ill.) Telegraph. 


wo 
A Typical Comment 


The view of the anti-conservation press is 
well illustrated by the following: 

“There will be some regret in various quar- 
ters that the President did not make a clean 
sweep of the trouble-makers and provide for 
the early retirement of Pinchot, who, if not 
at the bottom of all the controversy, is at least 
a malcontent and disturber, and who has 
been equally prominent w ith Governor Pardee 
in making charges of a “water-power trust” 
which the President has found does not 
exist. * * * As long as Pinchot is in office 
there can be no hope of harmony and a maxi- 
mum of efficiency in the Interior Department. 
The proper course for him under the cir- 
cumstances is to resign. If he does not re- 
sign he should be discharged.—Kansas City 
(Mo.) Journal. 


w Me 
Pinchot and Ballinger 


The World’s Work for October contains 
an editorial discussion of the disagree- 
ment of Secretary ae, with Mr. 
Pinchot on “conservaion.” Say “Pinchot” to 
any company of men in the United States, 
and it is the same as saying “conservation.” 
For this reason, any controversy to which 
he is a part necessarily becomes a contro- 
versy about conservation. It is not a con- 
troversy merely about a legal interpretation. 
The public understands this, and the enemies 
of conservation understand it. And these 
enemies get aid and hope and courage from 
any doubt that they are permitted to harbor 
about Secretary Ballinger’s appreciation of 
this large policy and his earnestness about it. 
Mr. Ballinger owes it to himself to remove 
it by as vigorous and prompt action as pos- 
sible, of an unmistakable nature. 


wo 
The Kind of Fighters the People Need 


Pinchot fighters are the kind of fighters 
that are needed to get a square deal under 
existing conditions. The leader who assumes 
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that the right thing will be done because it 
has been demanded and promised will not 
get anywhere.—Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftain. 


we 
The People with Him 


The President realizes that the head For- 
ester is a power in conservation and cannot 
profitably be disturbed. Mr. Ballinger will 
be wise if he takes the same view. He can- 
not crowd Pinchot out. Eight-tenths of a 
hundred millions of citizens would rise as 
one man and object—Woonsocket (R. I.) 
Call. 


we oe 
Let Pinchot Alone 


Secretary Ballinger should think twice be- 
fore he falls out with Pinchot. If the public 
had to choose between the two on _ the 
strength of their past records, so far as 
they are known, it would favor Pinchot 
rather than Ballinger. 

It is well understood that most if not 
all of the unfriendly critics of the Chief 
Forester in public and private life are men 
whose personal interests have been interfered 
with by forest-conservation work which has 
benefited the Nation. They have _ been 
snarling at him for years, but have not 
changed the popular opinion of him. It is 
that he is capable, honest, and unselfish, and 
that whatever mistakes he may have made 
grew out of his passionate devotion to the 
cause he has at heart.—Chicago Ill.) 
Tribune. 
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The People's Country 


“T hold very strongly that all the country, 
in every power, every faculty it possesses, 
belongs, first of all, indefeasibly and inalien- 
ably, to the plain American citizen. 

“Public-service corporations exist to serve 
the people. They must be conducted not sim- 
ply for the people who own them, but for 
the people they serve and for whom, rightly 
considered, they exist. * 

“The withdrawal of i lands 
that has taken place under President Taft 
will be submitted to Congress, and it must 
then be decided whether water-powers shall 
be given in perpetuity or for.a limited time. 
No decision more important than this has 
come before Congress in years. It is a 
question whether the means of lighting, heat- 
ing, power, and transportation shall forever 
be transferred to private hands, or shall be 
kept under the control «t the people, from 
whom originallv it came. 

“After vested rights once attach, it is more 
difficult to remove them in this country than 
in any country on the _ globe.”—Gifford 
Pinchot in Portland, Oreg., as reported in 
Portland (Oreg.) Journal. 


Mr, Pinchot at Los Angeles 


Mr. Gifford Pinchot was at Los Angeles 
on September 3. From the press, the fol 
lowing reports are clipped: 

“Los Angeles, Sept. 3—‘The hardest and 
perhaps the most momentous fight the public 
has engaged in for years,’ said Chief Forester 
Gifford Pinchot to-day, when he arrived here,. 
‘will be before Congress at the next session 
on the question of preserving for the people 
water-power rights on navigable streams on 
the public domain and in the forest reserves. 

‘Action one way or the other must be 
had at the next session. If it goes the way 
of private interests the possession of the 
water-power—and that means the possession 
of the most valuable public asset left—will 
be lost to the people. 

“‘Our contention is that these rights should 
not be granted in perpetuity. We, and by we 
I mean all those interested in conservation 
and keeping for the people what is the peo- 
ple’s, hold that a limit of, say, fifty years 
should be affixed to the conveyance of each 
right and that a reasonable rent should be 
paid the Government. 

‘*You can have an idea of the influences 
that will be brought against this idea when I 
fell you they will include the General Electric 
Company, the Morgan interests, the Standard 
Oil, and the Transcontinental railways, who 
intend to use electric power for trans- 
mountain traffic.’”—San Francisco (Cal.) 
Examiner. 

In an address before the City Club, Mr. 
Pinchot said: 

“The lines in this country are being pretty 
closely drawn between those who stand for 
good government and those who stand for 
special privileges. 

“The square deal is what we seek in the 
controversy between the people and _ the 
money interests. I feel that the time has come 
for men to stand up and be counted. * * * 

“Suppose the present tendency should go 
on. We have seen great trusts building up. 
Suppose the utilities fall into the same cate- 
gory as the railroads. It is a pretty picture 
to suppose that all these resources will fall 
into the hands of a little group of men to 
decide what part of the country should be de- 
veloped. I am an optimist, and do not be- 
lieve we ever shall reach that condition, but 
unless our people take the action I think 
they will take, we shall reach it very soon.”— 
Washington (D. C.) Star. 

“The men who control the natural re- 
sources of the country should be controlled 
by the whole people. The same point of 
view which made it appear that the forests 
should be preserved also makes it clear that 
coal waste should be stopped, water-power 
developed, and lands irrigated—this same 
point of view goes straight on and applies 
to the great total of national efficiency.”— 
Seattle (Wash.) Times. 
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Mr. Pinchot at San Francisco 


“Corporations should no more be granted 
rights in perpetuity to water and power sites 
than a street railroad should be granted its 
franchise in perpetuity. 

“There should be a time limit fixed by law 
on the rights granted corporations under 
governmental control. 

“The next Congress will have to settle this 
question. The matter has been so fri imed 
that it will have to be decided for all time.’ 

Excerpts from interview with Gifford 
Pinchot at San Francisco, September 1, 1909. 
—San Francisco (Cal.) Examiner. 
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President Taft to Forester Pinchot 


President Taft, on September 25, gave out, 
at Salt Lake City, the following statement: 

“In view of the published statements that 
the letter of the President to Secretary Bal- 
linger was to be considered in some way a 
reflection on Mr. Pinchot, the President to- 
day authorized the publication of the follow- 
ing: That at the time he wrote the letter to 
Secretary Ballinger he also wrote a letter to 
Mr. Pinchot, assuring him that the con- 
clusions stated therein were not intended in 
any way to reflect on him; that the President 
deemed Mr. Pinchot’s continuance in the 
public service as of the utmost value; that 
he expected to continue the Roosevelt policies 
as to the conservation of resources, including 
the reclamation of arid lands and preserva- 
tion of our forests and the proper restrictions 
in respect to the use of coal lands and water 
sites, as well as the improvement of our 
waterways, and to ask Congress for such 
confirmatory. and enabling legislation as 
would put the execution of these policies on 
the firmest basis; and that he would deem 
it a great loss if, in respect to the matters 
with which Mr. Pinchot had been concerned, 
the administration should be denied the ben- 
efit of his further service. 


wee 


Forester Pinchot's Statement 


On the same date Mr. Pinchot gave out the 
following statement: 

“At the suggestion of the President, I make 
public the following extracts from his letter 
to me mentioned in the statement he has 
just authorized: 

“‘T wish you to know that I have the ut- 
most confidence in your conscientious desire 
to serve the Government and the public, in 


the intensity of your purpose to achieve suc- 
cess in the matter of conservation of natural 
in the immense value of what 
and propose to do with ref- 
and kindred methods of 
and that I am thoroughly in 


resources and 
you have done 
erence to forestry 
conservation ; 
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sympathy with all of these policies and pro- 
pose to do everything I can to maintain 
them, insisting only that the action for which 
I become responsible, and for which my 
administration becomes responsible, shall be 
w ithin the law. 

‘‘I should consider it one of the greatest 
losses that my administration could sustain 
if you were to leave it, and I sincerely hope 
you will not think my action in writing the 
inclosed letter to Secretary Ballinger is rea- 
son for your taking a step of this character.’ 

“These expressions by the President, which 
are most kind toward me and most favorable 
toward my work, as well as the statement au- 
thorized by him, define his attitude toward 
the conservation policies with convincing 
clearness. 

“IT shall not resign, but shall remain in 
the Government service. I shall give my 
best efforts in the future, as in the past, to 
promote the conservation and development 
of our forests, waters, lands, and minerals, 
and to defend the conservation policies when- 
ever the need arises. I especially shall con- 
tinue to advocate the control of water-power 
monopoly in the public interest and the use 
of our institutions, laws, and natural re- 
sources for the benefit of the plain people. 

“T believe in equality of opportunity and 
the Roosevelt policies, and I propose to stand 
for them as long as I have the strength to 
stand for anything.” 


ww 


National Forester Pinchot's Pluck 


Perhaps you noticed during the tariff de- 
bate that there was a tendency among the 
standpat Congressmen to denounce Gifford 
Pinchot, the head of the national forestry 
service. Of course, these attacks came from 
the tools of the lumber trust, and were made 
because Pinchot had been informing the 
country how the operations of the trust, 
with its accumulations of dried debris, laid 
the foundation for forest fires. Moreover, 
Pinchot had the nerve to tell the truth about 
the destruction by forest fires last year, which 
also displeased the trust. 

Now Forester Pinchot has invited new 
wrath by issuing a warningagainst the 
plans of an entirely new trust, the Water- 
power Trust. * * * This isa bold and public- 
spirited utterance, and what Mr. Pinchot has 
to’ say about “legal technicalities,” can_ be 


readily appreciated in Saratoga County. Here 
selfish corporations have been enabled to 
steal the prosperity of the many, and legal 


technicalities have been successfully oppos- 
ed to the enforcement of laws in the public 
interest. 

More power to Pinchot! The country has 
too few men of scientific training to speak 
out in behalf of the interests of the public 
as opposed to grasping private interests.— 
Saratogian, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 
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The Row in the Interior Department 


It will be observed that Mr. Ballinger in- 
sists that he is acting strictly within the 
law. He is doing what has so often been 
practised by men in power—construing the 
law to protect the monopolies instead of the 
people. It is the old trick. Mr. Pinchot 
is simply following the path which Roose- 
velt marked out to protect the public against 
the ring. When Mr. Ballinger says that he 
is following the instructions of the Presideni, 
it will only be another indication that Eph- 
raim is joined to his idols. The only question 
is whether we ought to let him alone— 
Peoria (ill.) Star. 


we 
A Fighter of Men 


Forestry and conservation have not engag- 
ed ali of Gifford Pinchot’s time and energy. 
He was the moving spirit in the Committee 
on Departmental Methods, which was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to put the 
Government oftices into proper shape for 
business. In this work, Mr. Pinchot’s ideas 
of doing away with the duplication of effort 
in various bureaus, in reducing “red tape,” 
and in applying modern business methods 
to governmental business was adopted, and 
the result has been a saving of many millions 
of dollars to the Government. Then, again, 
President Roosevelt, recognizing the sig 
nal administrative ability of Mr. Pinchot, 
made him a member of the Country Life 
Commission. Again, Mr. Pinchot was the 
moving spirit in the investigation which took 
place. Through the inspiration afforded by 
the work of this commission to-day, in all 
sections of the country, conferences are being 
held to put into effect many of Mr. Pinchot’s 
recommendations. Above all things, how- 
ever, Mr. Pinchot works without sarge 
from the policy that it is better for the Na- 
tion that the small man should make a living 
than that the big man should become richer 
still. In following out that policy, Gifford 
Pinchot had to fight tooth and_ nail 
organized bands of land grabbers; he has 
had to wage bitter contests against corpora- 
tions bent upon controlling water rights; he 
has had to war against politicians of power- 
ful fiber, who were politicians by grace of 
the land grabbers, and he has had to show 
up land thieves, big and little. In certain 
sections of the West he is not popular with 
politicians. He has as enemies the worst 
element of real estate men in the Northwest, 
and his bitter foes are the lumber thieves of 
Minnesota and North Dakota. A public man 
should be praised for enemies of that stripe. 

To the politicians who detest the Roose- 
velt “square deal” policies, men such as 
Gifford Pinchot and Frederick Newell are 
obviously disliked. Director Newell and 
Forester Pinchot, whose policies are really 
their own, but which were exalted by the 
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distinguished approval and public commen- 
dation of President Roosevelt and which 
were permitted to expand and materialize 
by reason of the approval of President Roose- 
velt, have no idea of changing their policies 
under the new administration. * * 
More and more, in this country, the 
people are heeded in matters political, bar- 
ring, possibly, the tariff, and reclamation and 
forestry are near to the people, and a toying 
with their rights will not be tolerated. Let 
the storm come, and the ones to bob up 
serenely after the hurricane will be the men 
who stand for the “square deal.”—Williams- 
port (Pa.) Grit. 
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Titanic Struggle over Conservation 


Titanic forces are gathering in the con 
troversy with regard to the proper Govern- 
ment policy of conservation. A struggle has 
begun which ae likely to be as important, 
before it ends, as any that has entered the 
politics of the bition since the Spanish war. 

We are not prepared to say who is right, 
because we do not know; but we do know 
that a tremendous principle is at stake, in- 
volying the welfare of the American people 
for centuries to come. * * 

Mr. Pinchot gives an earnest of his sin- 
cerity in the present controversy by staking 
his office upon it. He knew when he at- 
tacked Mr. Ballinger that the result would 
probably be the retirement of one or the 
other to private life, and that he (Pinchot) 
was burning his political bridges behind him. 
We like to see a man who does not put the 
chance of retaining his official job above 
everything else—Norfolk (Va.) Virginian- 


Pilot. 
we ye oe 
Mathews on the Water-power Trust 


In his address to the Irrigation Congress, 
John L. Mathews, representing the Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf Deep Waterways Association, said, 
in part: 

“What is the real condition as regards irri- 
gation in Montana? 

“There stands the Great Falls Water-power 
and Townsite Company, owned by the Butte 
Electric and Power Company, owned, in 
turn, by the North American Company, con- 
trolled, in turn, by the General Electric Com- 
pany—chief constituent member of the 
Water-power Trust—there it stands, hogging 
the Missouri. 

“Tt has filed on all water which passes 
Great Falls. 

“Above the falls is the arid Prickly Pear 
Valley and much other land which is suit- 
able for irrigation. Montana wants to take 
out water for irrigation on this land. Not 
one drop can it take without violating the 
so-called rights of the monopoly. They 
must have it all. Governor Norris this year 
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tried to get his legislature to give irriga- 
tion rights precedence over prior power fil- 
ings, but without success.” 

Continuing, he said, in part: 

“The state is helpless to take water from 
its own abundant streams to irrigate its own 
rich land because its creature, slimy and 
loathsome, lies across the ditch. 

“We have had a great deal of discussion 
about the carrying out of the Roosevelt poli- 
cies, and there seems to be a general im- 
pression that they are being carried out on 
a shutter, to slow music. But the Roosevelt 
policies must live, despite changes in the 
administration, and. they will so live only 
when they are plainly and unmistakably en- 
graved upon our laws. Pressure on our leg- 
islators for legislation exactly enrolling these 
policies and making them permanent—this is 
what we must seek, and the shortest road 
to it is by a simple and convincing exploita- 
tion of the exact situation in which we find 
ourselves—exploitation utilized as pressure 
upon our legislative representatives. 

“T am neither a friend nor an enemy of 
Secretary Ballinger. I sincerely disapprove 
of the trend of his actions. I came West this 
summer to investigate the possible grabbing 
of power sites he had restored. I have gone 
carefully over the records of the several land 
offices and have the facts in my possession. 

“T assert, and I will — prove, that no 
amount of filing on land alongside the 
Missouri River could have given a power 
site, and no withdrawal of Government 
lands there can prevent use of a power 
site. The Missouri is a navigable river. 
Congress has spent $40,000 upon this 
section by way of favor to the Helena Con- 
gressman. No dam can be erected in any 
river of which the navigability is recognized 
by Congress — express authority given 
in a special 

“Though Pea vessels have ever plied its 
waters above Great Falls, some have been 
used there. Congress has formally recog- 
nized the navigability of the stream, and the 
three dams and power sites owned and in 
use by the Amalgamated Copper Company's 
United Missouri River Improvement Com- 
pany rest upon specific bills from Congress 
giving each separate company the right to 
erect a dam and maintain it. 

“Such a bill must contain clauses safe- 
guarding navigation. Sometimes they con- 
tain certain provisions for the payment fo- 
the water—but as yet not often. But no 
state grant, no riparian right, no filing on 
water or land, no ownership which the trust 
can acquire can cover the erection of a dam 
at a power site on a navigable river except 
by special and express authorization from 
Congress. 

“There are abundant grounds for censur- 
ing the conduct of Secretary Ballinger in 
the whole course of these water-power sit 
withdrawals without recourse to disputed 
facts. And in the case of the Missouri. espe- 
cially, these Jand filings are of no impor- 
tance. 
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“Watch these water-power bills, for you 
yourself have already given the right to the 
land away. Careless of your rights, careless 


of the actions of your Congressmen and 
Senators, except when they secure you local 
appropriations; careless of the rights of 
others which they guard, you have let them 
wipe out all the rights of an individual which 
a corporation may covet to the power and 
the land of a navigable river.” 
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Iowa State Conservation Commission 


The last legislature of Iowa created a com- 
mission known as the Iowa State Drainage, 
Waterway and Conservation Commission, 
composed of seven men appointed by the 
governor, Hon. A. C. Miller, of Des Moines, 
being the chairman. The commission has 


iad one meeting and organized. esults 
had meetin 1 1. Result 
are expected later. 
We Ye oe 
Conservation in Wisconsin 
The Wisconsin Conservation Commission 


has been holding meetings to formulate rec- 
ommendations to the governor for the con- 
servation of the water-powers, forests, and 
soils in the state. One of its members, Mr. 
G. A. Whiting, of Neenah, a big paper manu- 
facturer, protests against renewing a recom- 
mendation that the state levy a_ special 
charge on all developed water-powers of 
the state for the purpose of securing money 
for the extension of the state forest reserves. 
The question involved is that of taxing fran- 
chises, for the development of the water- 
powers of the state. The commission is 
expected to inspect the water-powers of the 
Fox, Wisconsin, and Chippewa River valleys 
and interview the owners of water-power 
properties regarding the adoption by the 
state of an equitable policy toward such 
properties and the issue of franchises for 
undeveloped water-powers. 


wow Ww 
More Incendiary Fires 


A correspondent of the New York Sun 
holds that the forest fires which for threes 
weeks have raged in the Shawangunk Moun- 
tains, Minnewaska, N. Y., are started by 
berry-pickers, who burn the woods to obtain 
better crops. The landowner fears to take 
legal proceedings lest worse things come 
upon him. The consequence is that one of 
the most picturesque regions in the state of 
New York is fast becoming an unsightly wil- 
derness. The evil is apparent to every one 
except the authorities. 
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HENICAN PEcANDKAS 


(REGISTERED 1m U.S. PATEN 


aestt EVERY hoy 
WASHINGTON,D.C. 


1203-5 G STREET 





We will send you a two-pound box of our Bon Bons, Chocolates 
and French Fruits, ‘‘the finest in the world,’’ all charges pre- 
paid, for one dollar and fifty cents. We will send you a box of 
MEXICAN PBCAN = OKAS CANDY 
(nearly 2 pounds) anywhere in the world, all charges prepaid, 
for a dollar bill mailed at our risk. 


BROWNLEY'S, Dept. K, 1203-5G St. Washington, D,C., U. S. A. 
Send for Our New Booklet—It’s Free 








The Campion McClellan Co. 


Incorporated 
ENGINEERING, CONSTRUCTION 
POWER, INDUSTRIAL, RAILWAY 
90 West Street s s , New York 
1003 Bailey Building ’ Philadelphia 








PUMPS WATER 


Day and Night Automatically 


Low in first cost, a to install, no expense to operate, 
any capacity desired for foro | Homes Farms, _ Dairies, 
Gardens, Irrigation, Town Plants, Railroad Tanks, etc. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAMS 


Raise water 30 feet for every foot of fall. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. Over7,000inuse. If there 
a stream, spring or pond withina mile— 


Write for Free Plans and Book. 
Get Our Freo Trial Offer. 


Rife Engine Co. 


2172Trinaity Bidg. 
: NEW YORK | 


WANTED 


Wantep—A Forester or other person in- 
with capital, for a 
















terested in Forestry, 
partner, active or silent, by 
experienced Forester and Timber Expert, 
to exploit large timber propositions. Ad- 
vertiser furnishes large experience, reputa- 


a trained and 


tion, clients, and working field. 
Address TIMBER EXPERT, 


Care CONSERVATION. 





Timber and Coal 
Lands for Sale 


7,100 acres in North Carolina 
9,000 acres in Tennessee 
24,000 acres in Tennessee 
51,000 acres in Tennessee 
23,000 acres in Georgia 
50,000 acres in Mississippi 
13,000 acres in West Virginia 
25,000 acres in Virginia 

Many other tracts 

Titles good 


Prices reasonable 
Tell us what you want 


TRI-STATE INVESTMENT & 
SECURITY CO. 


Union Trust Building 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 














PLANE SURVEYING 


Tracy 
A Text-book and Pocket Manual. 
School of Yale University. 16mo, xxvii 


+ 792 pages, illustrated with line cuts. 


Morocco, $3.00 net. 


EXERCISES IN SURVEY- 
ING FOR FIELD WORK 
AND OFFICE WORK 
Tracy 

With Questions for Discussion. Intend- 
ed for Use in Connection with the Author’s 


Book, ‘‘Plane Surveying.’? 1I2mo, xiv + 
169 pages. Morocco, $1 00 net. 


THE DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF 
DAMS 


Wegmann 
4to, Cloth, $6.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
43 and 45 East 19th St., New York City 
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Ideal System of Water Supply 


If there’s a spring or stream on your ground, you 


can have, at small expense, a continuous supply of 
running water delivered under strong pressure for 
ase in the kitchen, bathroom, laundry, stabie and for 
spraying the garden, by simply installing a 











Niagara a 
Hydraulic Ram@ 


Works automatically, requires no atten- 


tion and is cheaper than any other pump 
or power. Don’t installany water 

syste m until you wr te forac opy 

of our catalogue * B .”’ which ex- 
plains our method and gives you 

the cost. Also ask for our guar- 

anteed estimate. We furnish 


Caldwell Towers and Tanks. 
Niacara Hyorautic Engine Co. 
140 Nassau Sr., New Yorx, 
Factory : Cuester, Pa. 











For a space this size the cost is 
small and the field is large. Try us. 
Conservation, Washington, D. C. 


Orchids Orchids 


We are specialists in. Orchids, we collect, im- 
| port, grow, sell, and export this class of plants 
| exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
| Orchids may be had on application. Also special 
| lists of freshly imported unestablished Orchids. 
LAGER @ HURRELL 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


| Orchid Growers 
and Importers 





POSITION WANTED 


Forestman, ten years’ experience in forestry. 
Can give references and certificate if required. 
German, age twenty-four years. 


KARL MAYERHUFER 


Beethoven Hall San Antonio, Texas 
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MECHANICAL BRAINS 


GEM ADDING MACHINE. 
Fiece 10 day 


NOT AN EXPERIMENT. OVER 20,000 IN USE. 
THE GEM was An AUTOMATIC CARRIER AND A RESETTING OEVICE THAT 
DOES THE WORK AS GOOD 4S 4NY MACHINE AT ANY PRICE. Ti TWO YEAR GUARANTEE. 
Cc. V. GANCHER 
AUTOMATTIC ADDING MACHINE co. 
a ee he ae YORK, N. ¥. 


USE YOUR BRAINS FOR $ SOMETHING BETTERU 










Htial at ©ur Expense 


RO. OLLAPSIBLE HOLODE AN WIS/BLE T 





The World’s Greatest Poultry Paper 


THE FEATHER 


Only 50 Cents a Year 
THE FEATHER'S LIBRARY 


No. 1. DISEASES OF POULTRY. By D. EB. Salmon, 


D.V.M. Fully illustrated. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 2. THE FEATHER’S UP-TO-DATE POULTRY 
HOUSE. Paper, 25 cents. 

No. 3. THE AMERICAN FANCIER’S POULTRY BOOK. 
Profusely illustrated. By Geo. E. Howard. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 4. PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Colored illustrations. By 
T. F. McGrew. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 5. WYANDOTTES. Colored illustrations. By T. F. 
McGrew. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 6. POCKET-MONEY POULTRY. 
Norys. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 7. THE EGG QUESTION SOLVED. By T. F. 
McGrew. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


By Myra V. 


No. 8. HOW TO GROW CHICKS. By T. F. McGrew. | 


Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
No. 9. THE HOMING PIGEON. Illustrated. Paper, 
25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


No. 10. THE FEATHER’S PRACTICAL PIGEON | 


BOOK. By J. C. Long. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 11. MONEY IN SQUABS. Profusely illustrated. 
By J. C. Long and G. H,. Brinton. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. 

No. 12. THE FEATHER’S PRACTICAL SQUAB BOOK. 
By W. B. Rice. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 13. PERFECTED POULTRY OF AMERICA. By 
T. F. McGrew and Geo. E. Howard. Illustrated by Louis 
P. Graham. Cloth, $2.50. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

Our latest book, THE PERFECTED POULTRY OF 
AMERICA, and THE FEATHER for one year for the price 
of the book alone, $2.50. 


THE HOWARD PUBLISHING CO. 
714 Twelfth Street Northwest Washington, D. C. 





TREES FOR FORESTRY 
PLANTING 


Catalpa Speciosa, Black, Locust, European 
Larch, Sugar or Hard Maple, American Beech, 
White Birch, Red Oak, American Linden, White 
Elm, American Sweet Chestnut, Black Walnut; 
also SEEDS of above varieties. 


EVERGREENS 


White Pine, Scotch Pine, Ponderosa Pine, 
Jack Pine, Austrian Pine, White, Norway, Doug- 
las, and Red Spruce, $3.00 to $10.00 per 1,000. 
We also carry a large assortment of EVHER- 
GREEN Tree Seeds, both native and foreign. 


Many Millions to Offer 


We make a specialty of growing EVER- 
GREENS and DECIDUOUS tree seedlings in 
immense quantities for reforestation purposes. 
Our list includes all valuable native species, at 
lowest possible prices. Our new Catalog describes 
each variety and gives much valuable information 
about care and culture. 

All applicants for Catalog mentioning this Mag- 
azine will receive free of charge a booklet en- 
titled ‘“‘Catalpa Growing for Profit,’”’ by D. Hill. 


D. HILL 
EVERGREEN SPECIALIST 
BOX 305 DUNDEE, ILL. 


Hill’s trees have been famous for over half a 
century. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


TIMBER LAND FOR SALE 


Best small tract of hardwoods in Western North 
Carolina. Sixty per cent. poplar. Excellent 
investment or saw mill proposition Price $6,000. 
Will double in value in three years. 


C.A. DIVINE, Franklin, N. C. 





VIRGINIA 








FOR SALE 


300 acres, Loudoun County blue-grass farm, five 
minutes walk from railroad station at Leesburg; 2 
fine houses, one of 14 rooms, all modern improve- 
ments, furnace heat, slate roof. Cost $18,000 to 
build, the other house has 8 rooms, porehes, and 
fine barns and out- a all in first-class condi 
tion. Price, $45,000. No. 2—328 acres. Genuine 
lime-Stone blue-grass ‘land. Which is the old home 
of Admiral Chilton, who was one of the founders of 
the U. S. Navy. It has a nice house of 13 rooms, 
and all kinds of out-buildings in first-class condi- 
tion, all nicely fenced. The water supply is never 
failing. This farm has been pronounced by the 
U. S. Government as the best agricultural land in 
the state for blue-grass and grain. Price $21,000. 
Terms, to suit purchaser. 
Bulletin sent on application. 


J. W. BAUCKMAN & SON 
Real Estate Brokers Herndon, Va 














Summer homes, hunting preserves, and farms, in Old 


Virginia. Write, 
WwW. E. LAWSON 


Hampton, Va. 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA REAL ‘ESTATE 


Farm lands, oil lands, coal lands. 2,000 acres 
tested coal lands, with 6 to 8 a ft. pine 
and oak virgin timber, $45 per acre. 


Town and city property. Write for wants 


Porum Realty Co., Porum, Okla. 





| Farm and Timber Lands 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Beautiful Country Home 


Ninety-seven acres located southwest of North Wales on 
Walnut Street 4 mile from the Station. The improvements 
consist of a finestone mansion, and a large tenant house 
built of stone. Large stone and frame barn, and all outbuild- 
ings, spring and spring house,with ram forcing water tothe 
house and barn, Fine stream of water flows through the 
farm. Fine meadow pasture. All buildings and fences are 
inorder. All crops, stock and implements go with the farm, 

Price of this splendid farm is only $23,000. 

Thisis one of the finest farms in this section of the coun- 
try, and cost the owner more than the price aske 


WM. J. WEATON 


Mortgages Negotiated 
Estates Managed 


49 North Thirteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 





BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 


Offers the last opportunity for investors to secure 
stumpage at a moderate cost. Values are boundto 
quadruple in the next three to five years. 

Those who have made fortunes in timber, 
have invested where the lumber and timber in- 
dustry has been in its infancy. Such a condition 
exists in British Columbia to-day. 

Buying at present prices and holding a few years 
will make YOU a fortune. 

Investments from $10,000 to $1,000,000. 

a solicited from bona fide inves- 
tors ONLY 


W. L. KEATE 


441 Seymour Street Vancouver, B, C, 


Reference, Bank of Nova Scotia, Vancouver, B, C, 





European and Siberian 





Plock, Polonia-Russia 


Offered at low prices. 


FOREST TREE SEEDS 


BEST QUALITY 


Specialist in Tree Seeds 


New catalog for 1909-1910 season sent on request 


St.P rzedpelski 


Warszawska Street, No 9 
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To the Members: 


Your Board of Directors conclude 
their last annual report with the fol- 
lowing: 


“Inland navigation, deeper waterways, water powers, and eco- 
nomical manufacturing therewith, floods, soils, irrigation, drain- 
age and the public health, as shown in detail by one of our fold- 
ers, -are all fundamentally dependent upon and related to 
Forestry. This larger field of conservation and utilization of all 
our natural resources plainly places upon our Association duties 
which should be heartily assumed, and diligently discharged. 

“Tn closing, it should be said that, in comparison with the work 
remaining to be done, the work already accomplished by all the 
forestry forces combined is slight. Destruction of resources pro- 
ceeds without abatement. Sentiment now developing should be 
intensified, and focused upon local, state and national govern- 
ments, that legislation and administration may accomplish the 
ends without which all our efforts are vain. 

“The American Forestry Association is a leading agency for 
general propaganda in this field. Its efforts are strictly limited 
by its means. Where it receives hundreds, it should receive 
thousands of dollars for the prosecution of the great work be- 
fore it. For this arm of power it looks to its members. Their 
dues are practically its only resource. Each member may, how- 
ever, enlist other members, and by so doing, render to his coun- 
try a patriotic economic service of great value.” 


Use blank on the following page and enlist another member 





VIRGINIA INVESTMENTS 


J. NELSON GARNETT, Real Estate and Loan Agent, CULPEPER, VA. 
50 to 100 Per Cent. Investments a Possibility 


Choicest homes, investmerts of every description in Northern or Piedmont Virginia, the garden spot 
of the world, and the booming Southland, within sixty miles of Washington. 
Write for property list and other information. 
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Join the American Forestry Association 


Filling and mailing the enclosed form: 


Annual 
I hereby signify my desire to become a member ¥ Sustaining ( of the American 
| Life 
Forestry Association. 
Very truly yours, 

VL | re ; ee Ee OAR NE Mr REET PNR GB bee 
gee, i Mee SS eee Di ToS SN TTT T TS 

DUES: 

I. Annual: For Annual Members, $2. II. Total, with exemption from all further payments: 
For Sustaining Members, $25. For Life Members, $100. 


For Patrons, $1,000. 
Draw check to the order of the American Forestry Association 


Membership coincides with the calendar year 





Nominations for Membership 


The activities of the National Office of the American Forestry Association are 
limited chiefly by its resources. These are derived almost wholly from its members in 
the form of dues. Every member is urged to aid in increasing the membership. 
Kindly fill out the enclosed blank form, lengthening the list, where possible, by 
attaching and filling blank sheet. The list should then be sent to 


Otto LUEBKERT 
Secretary American Forestry Association 
1417 G Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


I hereby nominate the following persons for membership in The American For- 
estry Association: 
Name Address 
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ic Insidious Control of “Advertising Interests” 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MAGAZINE 


A REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTIVE DEMOCRACY, SOCIAL PROGRESS 
AND INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Edited by Bb. O. FLOWER, the founder of The Arena 


RIENDS of free institutions and just government are everywhere coming to 

realize the absolute necessity of the people having at the present time one great, 

free, untrammeled, and absolutely fearless monthly review of opinion, outspoken 
in its advocacy of a government “of the people, for the people, and by the people.” 
It is the intention of Mr. Flower and the publishers to make THe TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MAGAZINE a review equal to The Arena in its best days, when under Mr. Flower’s man- 
agement. The special contributors already secured for its pages constitute, we believe, 
the most brilliant coterie of authoritative and popular thinkers among the friends of 
fundamental democracy and social advance that has ever been brought together in one 
magazine. The followittg are but a few of the strong and brilliant writers who will con- 
tribute to the pages of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MAGAZINE during the coming year: 


Edwin Markham Prof. Charles Zueblin U.S. Sen. Robert L. Owen Wm. Ordway Partridge Wm. Salisbury 

J. Lincoln Steffens Charles E. Russell Carl S. Vrooman Brand Whitlock Prof. John Ward Stimson 
Hamlin Garland George Wharton James Prof. Archibald Henderson Prof. Wm. Kittle Lilian Whiting 

David Graham Phillips Helen Campbell Ex-Gov. L. F. C. Garvin Will Allen Dromgoole Prof. Thos. E. Will 


Each Issue will be Illustrated and will contain at least One Full-page Cartoon drawn expressly for its pages 
Ryan Walker. It will also contain the cream of the best current cartoons. 


The following ‘‘Table of Contents’’ of leading features of the opening issue will give an idea of the general char- 
acter and excellence of the magazine 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


Frontispiece, Hamlin Garland. From Mr. Garland’s latest and best photograph. 
What Happened in Pasadena: The Story of a Municipal Triumph. Francis Marshall Elliott. Illustrated 
A Representative Western Artist: A Pen-picture of Prof. W. L. Judson. George Wharton James. Illustrated. 
The Seventeenth National Irrigation Congress. Edwin A. Start. 

A review of a great convention which special interests did not dominate. | 
Direct Legislation in Switzerland. Theodore Curti. 

An extremely important paper by the great Swiss Statesman and Journalist. 
Ernest Howard Crosby and His Message. Hamlin Garland. 

A luminous paper that will prove an inspiration to our readers. 
Political Parties of the Future. Hon. John D. Works. Formerly of the Supreme Bench of California 
The Master Demand of Twentieth-century Civilization. Edwin Markham. The poet laureate of democracy. 
The Bondage of the Press. By a prominent American Journalist. 
British Rule and the Fundamental Demands of the Indian Nationalist. Taraknath Das. 

An important paper setting forth the demands of young India. 
An Automatic System of Relief for the Unemployed. Clinton P. McAllaster. 

An exceptionally statesmanlike and thought-stimulating paper. 
The Income Tax and the Proposed Constitutional Amendment. W. R. Eastman. 

A timely and lucid discussion by a friend of fundamental democracy. 

Among the principal extended editorials by Mr. Flower, we mention: 

New Zealand’s Past and Present: Facts Versus Fiction. 

A comprehensive reply to the recent misrepresentations of the tainted-news mongers. 
Glasgow’s Latest Message to the American Municipalities. 

A paper that all friends of efficient city government will be interested in. 
The Climax: A Powerful Drama Dealing with the Potential Evil of Mental Suggestion. 

In this editorial Mr. Flower characterizes the remarkable play in a fascinating and informing manner 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MAGAZINE WILL BE $2.50 A YEAR 
But in order to start our magazine with a subscription list of not less than 25,000 subscribers, and because we are con- 
fident that the readers of this publication who become well acquainted with our magazine will find it indispensable, we 
make the following special and limited offer: 

OUR UNPARALLELED OFFER: (1) To all readers of this publication who send us $1.00 before October Ist, we will 
send The Twentieth Century Magazine for one year on trial; or (2) those who prefer to send 25¢ will receive the first 
three issues of the magazine, provided their subscriptions are received before October Ist. These are the most liberal 
offers ever made by a $2.50 magazine, and they are absolutely limited to the dates given. Fill out the coupon and 
return it to-day. Call the attention of your friends to this exceptional offer. They will thank you for it, and in this 
way you will be materially aiding the preservation of a free press and of pure and just government 





TWENTIETH CENTURY COMPANY 


5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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JAMES D. LACEY WOOD BEAL VICTOR THRANE 


ARE 


Interested in Southern 
or Pacific Coast Timber? 


We furnish detailed reports as to the QUALITY of the timber, giving average TOP 
and BUTT diameters, average lengths and number of trees on each 40-acre subdivision. 

We submit reports covering details as to logging conditions, cost and most feasible 
methods of logging each 40-acre or sectional subdivision of each tract. 

We also furnish a TOPOGRAPHICAL map of all tracts located in mountainous dis- 
tricts, showing every elevation of 100 feet throughout the tract with OUR OWN engineer’s 
report showing locations of most feasible routes and grades for logging roads. 

We can furnish sufficient data regarding ANY tract of timber which we have examined 
to convince you whether the tract is what you v want or not. Personal inspection of any 
tract we may offer you will be found just as represented. 

We are in a position to offer some exceedingly attractive TIMBER properties in tha 
SOUTH, in BRITISH COLUMBIA, and on the PACIFIC COAST. Also a few going mill 
operations with ample timber supplies in South Carolina and Mississippi. 

We furnish detailed reports of amount of STUMPAGE on each 21-2- 5- or 10-acre 
subdivision of each forty. 

We employ expert PACIFIC COAST CRUISERS to check all estimates made on West- 
ern Timber. 

We offer HIGH CLASS Timber Properties only, which have been placed in our hands 
for sale. 

We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED SINCE 1880) 

















608 Hennen Building 828 Chamber of Commerce 507 Lumber Exchange 1215 Old Colony 


New Orleans _— Portland, Ore. = Seattle Chicago 


@BO. B. HOWARD PRESS, WASHINGTON 











